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Methods  of  Diagnosing  Typing  Errors 

With  Suggestions  for  Successfully  Eliminating  Them 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Assistant  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 


VER  since  the  beginning  of  typewriting 
instruction  in  the  seventies,  accuracy  has 
been  the  chief  goal  of  most  teachers. 
Experts  and  a  few  teachers  have  regarded  it 
as  equal  in  importance  to  speed.  Errors  in 
the  typed  result  have  been  the  bull’s-eye  at 
which  thousands  of  teachers’  pencils  have 
aimed  in  monotonous  drudgery.  They  have 
been  the  focal  point  for  much  valuable  and 
much  more  worthless  practice,  depending  upon 
whether  the  true  cause  of  the  error  was  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  student  or  whether  he  merely 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  fulfilling  the 
teacher’s  stereotyped  requirement  of  so  many 
repetitions  of  the  unit  in  which  the  error 
occurred,  or  of  some  theoretically  designed 
“corrective”  drill  which  more  often  than  not 


could  not,  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  attack  the  real  cause  of  the  error. 

In  view  of  the  current  interest  in  this 
diagnostic  and  remedial  problem,  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  review  the  comparatively 
short  history  of  the  attempts  to  solve  it, 
studying  them  carefully  in  order  to  evaluate 
them  and  thus  direct  our  efforts  along  the 
most  promising  lines. 

The  Early  Method 

In  “Touch  Art  —  Practical  Typewriting,” 
by  Bates  Torrey,  the  first  typing  text  to  use 
the  word  “touch”  in  the  sense  of  typing  by 
the  all-finger  method  without  looking,  the 
student  was  permitted  to  type  a  number  of 
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exercises  before  error  checking  commenced. 
Thereafter  the  whole  subject  of  errors  w’as 
dismissed  by  the  direction :  “If  an  error 
occurs  write  the  whole  task  over  again.”  This 
simple  instruction  exemplifies  perfectly  how 
the  early  teachers  looked  upon  inaccuracy.  It 
merited  dire  punishment.  The  punishment 
consisted  of  assigning  a  “task”  after  the 
fashion  of  the  education  of  the  time  which 
still  clung  to  its  ancient  dictum.  Motivation 
and  the  theory  of  learning  based  on  satisfac¬ 
tions  were  then  doubtless  unknown  to  most 
educators.  So  also  was  the  idea  that  any 
error  is  the  result  of  a  specific  cause  and  that 
if  the  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  error  we 
need  only  discover  and  eliminate  the  specific 
cause. 

This  practice  is  still  with  us.  It  is  now 
known  as  demanding  the  “perfect  copy.” 
Those  who  use  it  do  so  because  it  is  simple 
to  administer.  They  do  not  consider  that  it 
destroys  interest,  kills  motivation,  creates  a 
dangerous  fear  complex  fatal  to  speed  and 
rhythm,  encourages  constant  disregard  for 
and  violation  of  good  technique,  and  often 
fails  in  the  end  to  eliminate  error. 

A  Later  Method 

As  teachers  came  to  realize  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  “.perfect  copy”  standard,  they 
developed  the  much  more  defensible  idea  of 
demanding  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  of 
the  word,  phrase,  or  line  in  which  an  error 
occurred.  Most  generally,  this  took  the  form 
of  requiring  from  one  to  five  lines  of  the  word 
which  had  been  mistyped,  although  some  went 
so  far  as  to  demand  a  page  or  at  least  one 
hundred  repetitions. 

This  had  the  merit  of  centering  attention 
and  remedial  effort  upon  the  word  in  which 
the  error  occurred  on  the  paper,  but  it  did  not 
necessarily  attack  the  cause  of  the  error. 

A  modification  of  this  idea  was  in  almost 
continuous  use  during  the  twenty-five  years 
the  typewriter  companies  maintained  expert 
training  departments.  To  these  operators,  in¬ 
tent  upon  the  development  of  their  greatest 
possible  skill  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
it  was  evident  that  the  cause  of  the  error 
must  be  eliminated.  They  noticed  that  often 
the  real  cause  of  the  error  was  misdirected 
attention  or  perhaps  a  difficult  combination 
which  resulted  in  an  awkward  positioning  of 
the  hands  for  a  subsequent  word,  so  that, 
while  no  error  was  made  on  the  difficult 
combination,  one  was  made  subsequently  on 
another  word.  The  procedure  was,  therefore, 
to  practice  the  whole  phrase  or  line  in  which 
the  error  appeared.  They  often  practiced 
words,  too,  and  sometimes  parts  of  words; 
but  only  when  they  were  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  the  error  could  be  thus  directly 
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attacked  with  reasonable  hope  of  eliminating  it. 

Criticism  of  this  plan  parallels  the  common 
criticism  of  all  repetition  practice  in  all  sub¬ 
jects,  from  swimming  to  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar.  Lacking  proper  motivation,  any  student 
engaged  in  repetition  practice  treats  it  as  a 
mechanical  task  to  be  discharged  with  the 
least  possible  effort  and  usually  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time.  No  permanent  good  results, 
no  real  learning  occurs  without  attention,  so 
the  theory  runs.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
argument  as  to  whether  attention  is  really 
absent  here,  and,  even  if  this  could  be  estab¬ 
lished,  whether  such  practice  is  totally  un¬ 
productive. 

In  a  pure-practice  subject,  such  as  typing, 
there  is  no  question  that  whether  the  motive 
be  skill  improvement  or  performance  of  a 
task,  a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  made  intensively,  are  bound 
to  originate,  improve,  and  fix  certain  kines- 
thetically-controlled  skills.  Since  these  are 
the  aims  of  most  learning  in  typing,  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  real  value  of  this  sort 
of  skill-improvement  practice.  It  falls  short 
only  partially  in  respect  to  its  relative  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  inefficient  only  if  the  typist  has 
not  been  effectively  motivated,  because  it  de¬ 
stroys  the  most  desirable  types  of  interest  and 
may  create  great  obstacles  to  subsequent  mo¬ 
tivation  and  improvement.  If  right  motivation 
is  absent,  however,  the  teacher  and  not 
the  type  of  exercise  must  bear  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Motivation  is  the  first  and  most 
important  step  of  teaching  method.  We  can¬ 
not  justify  the  discarding  of  any  valuable 
learning  device,  such  as  repetition,  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  deficient  teaching. 

There  is  considerable  evidence,  however, 
that  even  though  teaching  method  may  not  be 
correct,  or  may  be  in  fact  entirely  absent, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
actual  learning  on  the  piirt  of  the  student. 
Professor  Percival  M.  Symonds,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  reporting  on 
The  Relative  Influence  of  Practice  vs.  Mo¬ 
tivation  on  Learning,*  concluded  that  practice 
is  of  first  importance,  but  that  the  application 
of  motivation  increases  its  influence.  Competi¬ 
tion,  or  showing  the  pupil  how  much  he  had 
improved,  were  mentioned  as  furnishing 
marked  motivation. 

The  Latest  Method 

Some  years  ago  the  writers  and  leaders  in 
general  teaching  method  originated  the  idea 
of  developing  a  technique  in  each  subject  for 
identifying  difficulties,  diagnosing  them,  and 
providing  remedial  or  corrective  practice  to 
eliminate  them.  Commercial  teachers,  always 
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alert  to  improvement,  promptly  attempted  to 
apply  this  idea  in  the  field  of  typewriting. 
It  has  attained  a  tremendous  vogue  due  to 
the  excessive  worship  of  things  “educational.” 
It  will  probably  continue  with  us  for  some 
time  to  come  because  education  is  notoriously 
slow  to  alter  practices  once  set  going. 

In  principle  this  new  method  is  intended 
to  be  a  more  carefully  detailed  analysis  of 
errors,  together  with  special  drills,  intended 
to  be  of  a  remedial  nature.  chart  bearing 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  sometimes  the 
space  and  the  other  characters  on  the  key¬ 
board  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the  page 
and  vertically  down  the  page,  along  the  right 
or  left  margin,  or  both,  is  used.  If  an  A  was 
struck  for  a  B  it  is  recorded  in  the  proper 
square  at  the  intersection  of  the  A  of  one  list 
w'ith  the  B  of  the  other.  All  errors  are  re¬ 
corded  in  this  way,  the  totals  taken,  and  thus 
is  determined  the  frequency  of  missed  and 
substituted  strokes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  device  merely 
ranks  the  frequency  of  errors.  It  provides 
no  insight  into  the  cause  of  errors.  What 
really  matters  is  the  cause  of  error.  That, 
and  the  desire  to  remove  the  cause,  are  the 
only  reasons  for  gathering,  studying,  and 
analyzing  errors. 

What  Causes  Errors 

Now',  the  possible  causes  for  any  given 
error  may  be  many.  They  may  lie  in  the 
mental  or  physical  fields.  They  may  repre¬ 
sent  inattention,  misdirected  attention,  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances,  conflicting  skills,  a  mo¬ 
mentary  and  perhaps  entirely  unconscious 
attempt  to  surpass  the  safe  limits  of  the  skill 
possessed  on  a  given  stroke  or  combination, 
or  a  plain  misstroke  caused  by  previous  wrong 
or  inadequate  learning  of  physical  reaching 
and  stroking. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
naive  thinking  about  errors  in  recent  years. 
Most  of  it  has  resulted  from  supposing  that 
a  mistake  in  the  typed  copy  is  the  only  form 
of  “error.”  Many  teachers  think  these  “er¬ 
rors”  are  solely  due  to  faulty  technique,  which 
they  regard  as  purely  mechanical  .in  nature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  teachers  and  typists 
should  be  interested  in  anything  that  consti¬ 
tutes  a  technique  error.  That  will  include  any 
mental  or  physical  process  in  typing  that  is 
less  than  the  student’s  best  technique.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  ordinary  language,  errors  in  tech¬ 
nique  cause  reduced  speed,  errors,  and  lack 
of  fluency. 

A  hesitation,  for  instance,  is  a  technique 
error  which  needs  to  be  eliminated.  It  may 
not  result  in  an  error  in  the  typing,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  vital.  It  would  never  be  re¬ 
corded  on  an  error  chart  of  the  types  in  use. 


A  light  letter  is  also  an  error  in  technique; 
its  cause,  unskillful  stroking.  Behind  this  im¬ 
mediate  cause  may  lie  a  whole  chain  of 
mental  or  physical  causes.  Under  many  sys¬ 
tems  of  marking  such  a  light  letter  would  not 
even  be  checked.  Under  many  systems  con¬ 
nected  with  office  production  such  a  technique 
error  should  not  be  marked;  but  under  any 
thorough  system  of  instruction  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  worthy  of  attention  at  appro¬ 
priate  times  by  teacher  and  student. 

Charting  Errors 

The  basis  upon  which  the  latest  and  most 
highly-developed  error  charts  are  constructed 
is  that  one  letter  was  struck  for  some  other 
letter.  It  is  valid  and  dependable  only  so 
long  as  the  typing  under  scrutiny  was  done 
on  the  individual  key-stroking  level.  The 
moment  combination  skills  develop,  and  that 
is  very  early  in  the  course,  every  typist  suf¬ 
fers  from  a  conflict  that  arises  when  com¬ 
bination  skills  intrude  and  usurp  control.  An 
“ed”  ending  may  be  unthinkingly  substituted 
for  an  “es”  ending  or  vice  versa.  “-Ing”  may 
be  substituted  for  “-ink,”  and  so  on.  It  would 
be  very  wrong  and  futile  to  analyze  the  first 
error  mentioned  as  being  merely  an  error 
in  typing  d  for  s;  or  to  say  that  the  g  was 
struck  for  the  k.  In  both  cases  it  was  one 
cotnbination  that  was  substituted  for  the  other. 
The  desirable  growth  of  combination  skills 
necessitates  a  parallel  development  on  the 
mental  side  to  insure  their  proper  use.  If 
the  mental  technique  is  in  error,  it  does  harm 
to  disregard  it  or  ignorantly  to  charge  it  to 
physical  causes,  as  would  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  recording  on  an  error 
chart. 

When  all  errors  have  been  entered  on  the 
error  chart,  special  drills  are  prepared  con¬ 
taining  the  letters  for  which  improvement 
practice  is  indicated  by  the  largest  error  totals 
on  the  chart.  These  drills  may  be  words  or 
so-called  meaningless  groups  containing  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  or  frequent  combinations  in¬ 
volving  the  strokes  to  be  improved.  These 
are  assigned  for  practice,  we  fear  more  often 
than  not,  on  a  non-repetitive  basis.  That  is, 
a  line  of  these  isolated  words  or  meaningless 
groups,  all  different,  is  typed  perhaps  three  to 
ten  times. 

Let  us  remark  here  that  such  practice  is 
more  extensive  than  intensive  in  its  nature. 
Eiach  word  or  group  in  that  line  represents  a 
more  or  less  different  typing  problem.  To 
meet  it,  the  student’s  attention  must  be  fixed 
mainly  on  copy-getting,  inhibiting  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  improve  or  consciously  fix  the  move¬ 
ments  and  mental  processes.  This  prevents 
the  natural  improvement  of  technique  except 
as  to  accuracy  in  copy-getting  and  of  typed 
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result.  It  may  result  in  a  slow  rhythm  or 
fluency,  but  accuracy  and  fluency  without 
speed  spell  mediocre  skill. 

Repetition  Practice 

A  single  effort  may  originate  a  new  move¬ 
ment  or  element  of  technique  in  any  skill. 
Repetition  of  that  effort,  after  an  interval,  as 
in  extensive  practice,  may  succeed  in  recalling 
the  effort,  but  the  probabilities  of  improve¬ 
ment  are  very  slight.  Since  the  mental  and 
physical  skills  involved  in  typing  any  stroke 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  combinations 
in  which  they  appear,  it  is  evident  that  the 
frequency  with  which  any  specific  effort  occurs 
is  ordinarily  governed  by  the  length  of  the 
practice  unit,  whether  a  paragraph,  a  line,  a 
sentence,  a  phrase,  a  word,  or  a  stroke.  The 
shorter  the  unit,  the  more  frequent  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  particular  effort,  and  the  easier 
it  is  to  recall. 

Only  when  the  intervals  between  repetition 
are  short  can  improvement  be  expected.  It 
takes  the  consciousness  of  a  need,  and  definite 
thought  as  to  how  to  meet  that  need,  to  origi¬ 
nate  improved  technique. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  fixing  the 
new  and  improved  technique.  The  shorter 
the  interval  and  the  greater  the  frequency, 
provided  motivation  toward  improvement  is 
equal  in  all  cases,  the  more  rapidly  and  more 
firmly  is  a  new  technique  fixed.  Where  moti¬ 
vation  is  unequal  or  misdirected,  complica¬ 
tions  enter,  but  these  will  be  discussed  later. 

Analyzing  Errors 

Some  idea  of  the  true  causes  of  various 
types  of  error  noay  be  gained  from  an  article 
on  The  Analysis  of  Error  which  the  writer 
prepared  for  the  February,  1931,  issue  of  the 
.\merican  Shorthand  Teacher.*  Accompa¬ 
nying  it  is  an  Error  Analysis  Table  which 
treats  different  classes  of  errors  separately, 
showing  how  they  were  made  and  how  they 
may  be  improved.  One  glance  at  the  examples 
given  at  the  close  of  that  article  will  convince 
anyone  that  outside  of  the  field  of  experiment 
and  research  no  commensurate  values  attach 
to  the  simple  charting  of  errors  in  terms  of 
one  letter  being  struck  for  another.  Teachers 
know  the  drudgery  that  attaches  merely  to 
close  checking  of  a  page  of  typing.  If  to  this 
is  added  the  laborious  recording  of  tallies  for 
each  error  on  a  chart,  with  subsequent  com¬ 
putation  of  the  tallies,  adding  the  columns 
and  ranking  the  results,  with  the  certainty 
that  in  the  end  all  this  work  will  not  surely 
identify  the  basic  cause  of  a  single  error  so 
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studied,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  placing 
any  confidence  in  or  using  such  a  plan. 

What  then?  The  Error  .\nalysis  Chart 
already  referred  to  contains  the  clue.  In  non¬ 
technical  language  it  suggests  how  errors  are 
made  and  how  to  improve  technique  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  make  such  a  chart  a  part  of  each 
student’s  equipment  and  its  use  obligatory  in 
his  daily,  or  even  weekly,  routine.  Access  to 
it  might  be  good  for  the  bright,  ambitious 
student,  but  its  principal  use  is  to  guide  the 
teacher  as  she  studies  the  individual  problem 
of  each  student.  Errors  and  remedial  work 
cannot  be  handled  as  a  mass  problem.  The 
use  of  any  chart  naturally  requires  mass  treat¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  some  hours  or  days  are 
bound  to  pass  after  errors  are  made  before 
remedial  work  is  attempted.  This  materially 
diminishes  the  value  of  such  remedial  drills. 
The  best  time  to  correct  a  difficulty  is  at  the 
time  it  occurs. 

Remedial  Work 

Personal  experience  in  the  development  of 
typing  skill  in  and  out  of  the  typewriter  com¬ 
panies’  training  departments,  and  close  con¬ 
tact  with  most  of  the  experts  trained  in  these 
departments  over  many  years,  as  well  as  long 
experience  in  teaching  typewriting,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that,  while  we  may  not  over¬ 
look  any  suggestion  that  holds  promise  for 
improving  our  grasp  of  the  situation,  we  shall 
be  well  advised  to  treat  the  problem  of  errors 
in  typing  from  the  broad  view  as  errors  in 
technique,  thus  including  many  items  that 
never  betray  themselves  as  errors  in  the  typed 
result.  Such  treatment,  of  course,  will  in¬ 
clude  all  errors  in  typed  result. 

W'e  shall  get  farther  in  the  long  run  if  we 
accept  the  modern  point  of  view  that  typing 
skill  is  our  aim ;  that  it  is  always  the  product 
of  technique;  and  that  our  primary  aim  always 
should  be  to  improve  technique.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  errors  we  are  only  dealing 
with  specific  situations  requiring  the  origina¬ 
tion,  improvement,  or  fixation  of  better  tech¬ 
nique.  Each  error  represents  an  individual 
problem  whose  cause  and  remedy  must  be 
individually  handled. 

We  shall  also  do  well  to  recognize  that 
good  technique  for  making  an  isolated  move¬ 
ment  will  vary  somewhat  from  good  technique 
for  making  that  same  movement  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  others,  a  different  technique  as  it 
were  for  each  situation.  We  shall  recognize 
the  existence  of  lower-  and  higher-order 
habits,  of  levels  of  skill  ascending  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  potentiality  of  each  individual. 

We  shall  remember  the  psychological  law 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  lower-order 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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A  Report  of  the 

International  Congress  on  Commercial 
Education  at  London^  England 

July  23-29,  1932 

By  Louis  A.  Leslie 


rHE  second  post-war  International  Con¬ 
gress  on  Commercial  Education  was  a 
complete  and  unqualified  success.  This 
success  was  due  largely  to  the  indomitable 
courage  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  of 
our  British  cousins, 
who  went  ahead 
with  their  plans  for 
the  Congress  in  the 
face  of  every  possi¬ 
ble  discouragement. 

Although  it  is  an 
invidious  task  to 
attempt  to  single 
out  a  few  of  the 
many  who  put  their 
shoulders  to  the 
wheel  so  loyally, 
we  must  mention 
p  a  r  t  i  c  u  1  arly  H. 

Kamsbotham,  par¬ 
liamentary  secre¬ 
tary,  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  ;  Sir  David 
Milne  -  Watson, 
president  of  the 
Congress ;  Dr.  J. 

W.  Ramsbottom, 
principal  of  the 
London  School  of 
Economics ;  and 
Sir  Francis  Good- 
enough,  chairman 
of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Education, 
all  of  whom  gave 
u  n  s  p  a  r  i  n  gly  of 
their  time  and  en¬ 
ergy.  Dr.  Rams¬ 
bottom  was  espe¬ 
cially  gracious  to 
the  American  dele¬ 
gates,  and  contribu¬ 
ted  immeasurably 
to  their  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 

From  the  opening  address  of  welcome  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  to  the  closing  address  made  by  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 


RESOLUTIONS 

At  the  Final  Meeting  of  the  Congress 
the  following  Resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  passed — 

1. 

The  International  Con^reas  on  Commercial 
Education  held  in  London  from  25th  to  29th 
July,  1932,  fully  conscious  of  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  which  has  obliged  so  many  govern¬ 
ments  to  take  certain  restrictive  measures  in¬ 
tended  for  the  protection  of  their  national 
economic  life,  expresses  the  wish  that  the  young 
people  engaged  in  a  business  career  should,  after 
completing  their  theoretical  training,  be  enabled 
to  move  freely  from  one  country  to  another  for 
a  stay  in  practical  business.  Thus,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  get  acquainted  with  trade  practices 
and  usages  of  foreign  countries,  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  to  become,  in  a  word,  citizens  of  the 
world,  fit  and  qualified  for  the  very  important 
part  they  are  called  upon  to  play  in  international 
commerce. 

2. 

The  Congress  requests  all  the  delegates  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  appropriate  authorities  in  their 
respective  countries  the  conviction  that  national 
well-being  depends  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  all  must,  therefore,  take  a 
view  in  international  affairs  which  sees  national 
interests  as  reciprocal. 

3. 

Since  Commercial  Education,  including  an  un- 
d;:rstanding  of  national  and  international  relation¬ 
ships,  is  one  of  the  best  channels  through  which 
the  well-being  of  the  world  is  promoted,  this  type 
of  education  should  receive  increasing  attention. 
In  no  case  must  the  quality  and  standard  reached 
so  far  in  the  preparation  for  business  be  allowed 
to  be  reduced  under  the  present  economic 
difficulties. 


arrangements  were  nothing  short  of  perfect, 
and  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  use  all  the 
superlatives  in  the  dozen  or  more  different 
languages  spoken  at  the  conference  in  mani¬ 
festing  our  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction 
with  everything. 

Delegates 
Royally 
Entertained 

In  addition  to 
the  purely  business 
and  pedagogical 
side  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  the  City  of 
London  and  His 
Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  provided  an 
extremely  interest¬ 
ing,  in  fact  an  al¬ 
most  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  social  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  Mo  n  d  ay 
night  there  was  a 
reception  at  Lan¬ 
caster  House  by 
invitation  of  His 
Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  Tue.sday 
night  there  was  a 
reception  and  con¬ 
versazione  in  the 
Guildhall  by  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  the  City 
of  London.  On 
Wednesday  night 
there  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  London 
School  of  Econom¬ 
ics  by  invitation  of 
the  Court  of  Gov¬ 
ernors. 

The  opening  ses¬ 
sion  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Maurice  Jenks,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Grocers’  Company  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  Grocers’ 
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Company  very  hospitably  served  refreshments 
to  the  members  of  the  Congress.  (The  pres¬ 
ent  reporter  takes  his  duties  very  seriously 
and  therefore  made  a  thorough  research  into 
the  gustatory  qualities  of  the  refreshments.  He 
can  report  quite  truthfully  that  it  was  by  far 
the  pleasantest  piece  of  research  work  in 
which  he  has  ever  been  concerned.) 

Lord  Mayor  Opens  Session 

At  this  first  session  addresses  of  welcome 
were  delivered  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London; 
by  Sir  David  Milne-Watson,  president  of  the 
Congress;  by  Mr.  Ch.  E.  H.  Roissevain,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Society  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Education ;  and  by  Sir  Francis  Goodenough, 
chairman  of  the  British  Association  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Education.  The  first  session  was  also 
addressed  by  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  who  read 
a  number  of  messages  addressed  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  through  him  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  branch  of  the  International  Society  for 
Commercial  Education.  Letters  and  cable¬ 
grams  were  received  from  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Governor  of  \ew  York,  and  from  the 
chairmen  of  the  Education  Committees  in 
the  L’nited  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

There  were  so  many  excellent  papers  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  variety  of  languages  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  resist  going  right  through  the  meet¬ 
ings  to  summarize  all  the  material  for  you. 
As  this  is  impossible,  we  shall  not  try  to  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  content  of  the  technical  pa¬ 
pers  here,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  print 
liberal  extracts  from  these  papers  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues  of  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher — there  is  something  for  you  to  look 
forward  to! 

"Front-Page”  Space 

\Ye  can  give  here  only  a  few  highlights  of 
the  Congress  clipped  from  the  newspapers. 
The  London  newspapers  gave  much  space  to 
the  discussions  of  the  conference. 

One  of  the  .American  speakers.  Miss  Imo- 
gene  Pilcher  (Lincoln  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio),  “made  the  front  page.”  Miss 
Pilcher,  in  explaining  why  there  were  so  few 
of  the  printed  copies  of  her  remarks  available, 
said  that  the  copies  were  held  by  the  cus¬ 
toms  officers  in  Southampton  as  dutiable.  She 
appealed  to  Mr.  Nunn  May,  organizing  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  British  Association  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Education.  He  said  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  sign  a  paper  stating  that  anything 
she  had  prepared  for  the  Congress  was  value¬ 
less  and  should  be  passed  through,  duty  free ! 
The  British  sense  of  humor  has  been  so  often 
and  so  unjustly  maligned  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  record  that  all 


the  London  newspapers  appreciated  and  re¬ 
ported  this  incident. 

The  paper  read  by  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin, 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on 
the  Mechanical  Aids  for  Teaching  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects,  received  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  by  the  Provincial  Press  of  England.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  Miss  Skimin’s  paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

The  Prince  of  Whales’  Address 

The  London  newspapers  naturally  gave 
much  prominence  to  the  address  delivered  by 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  took  this  opportunity  to  lay  down  some 
sound  principles  of  business.  One  sentence 
of  his  speech  which  was  extensively  quoted  in 
the  English  press  was,  “We  have  all  been 
learning  through  the  surest  and  hardest  of 
lessons — adversity — how  closely  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  prosperity  of  each  and  all  of  them.” 

His  Royal  Highness  also  revealed  a  very 
interesting  secret  when  he  said : 

It  will  not  be  indiscreet  now  to  tell  you  that  only 
in  this  year  the  question  was  raised  and  seriously 
considered  whether  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
it  was  wise  to  proceed  with  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  six  months  hence.  Was  it  not 
almost  bound  to  fail  for  lack  of  support,  for  lack 
of  both  the  money  and  the  good  will  for  success? 

I  am  very  glad — I  am  sure  you  are  all  very  glad — 
that  the  British  organizing  committee  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  to  take  the  courageous  course  and  refuse 
to  do  anything  that  might  have  signalled  to  the 
world  that  they  despaired  of  the  situation  and  had 
not  faith  in  the  ultimate  wisdom  and  good  will  of 
the  nations. 

American  Press  Notices 

Because  of  the  international  character  of 
the  Congress  the  American  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  accounts  of  the  discussions.  The  United 
States  Daily  mentioned  particularly  the  talks 
by  W.  H.  I^ffingwell,  Dr.  Everett  W,  Lord, 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North.  Mrs.  North, 
speaking  on  the  growth  of  commercial  teacher 
training  in  the  United  States,  sounded  a  hope¬ 
ful  note  when  she  said,  “If  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  hold  their  present  attitude  toward  their 
work  in  the  next  few  decades  as  they  have  in 
the  past  ten  years  we  should  have  no  qualms 
concerning  the  ability  of  our  youth  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  business  world  and  to  the 
citizenry  of  which  they  are  a  part.” 

The  New  York  Times  printed  a  despatch 
from  the  Congress  sent  by  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Rathbone,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Journalism,  New 
York  University.-  Dr.  Rathbone  called  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  resolution  prepared 
by  the  U.  S.  representatives  and  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  Dr.  Harry  T.  Ceilings, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation. 
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The  rest)luti<)n  follows : 

That  delegates  to  this  International  Congress  lie 
requested  to  impress  upon  the  appropriate  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  in  their  respective  countries: 

1.  That  the  world  needs  a  view  in  international 
affairs  which  sees  national  interests  as  reciprocal. 
Therefore  national  well-ljeing  depends  upon  the  well- 
'leing  of  the  world. 

2.  That,  since  commercial  education,  including  an 
understanding  of  national  and  international  relation- 
shii>s,  is  one  of  the  best  channels  through  which 
the  well-being  of  the  world  is  promoted,  this  type 
of  education  should  receive  increasing  attention. 

Able  Officers 

.\s  ttne  t»f  the  foremost  rettresentatives  of 
British  c»»mnierce  Sir  David  Mihie- Watson 
was  admirably  qualified  to  serve  as  president 
of  this  Congress  on  Commercial  Education. 
Mr.  Ch.  R.  H.  Boissevain  is  especially  well 
qualified  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  AsstKiation  for  Commercial  Education 
becau.se  of  his  great  ability  as  a  linguist.  The 
London  palters  were  ast<»nished  (as  well  they 
might  be)  at  his  ability  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  in  live  languages — Eng¬ 
lish.  hVencli,  (ierman.  Italian,  and  Dutch.  This 
gift  of  tongues  not  only  makes  it  possible  f<tr 
him  to  communicate  readily  with  the  delegates 
from  almost  every  country,  but  it  gives  him 
that  understanding  of  and  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  other  countries  that  we  can  get 
only  by  the  intimate  knowledge  of  a  people 
which  comes  from  the  speaking  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  We  are  truly  fortunate  to  have  Mr. 
Boissevain  continue  in  office  as  president  of 
the  .\ssociation.  We  cannot  imagine  anyone 
better  equipped  for  so  difficult  a  task. 

Representatives  from  the  United  States 

The  Unitetl  States  was  well  represented  in 
this  International  Congress.  The  official  Uni¬ 
ted  States  delegates  apixiinted  by  President 
lI(Kner,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  were ; 

Dr.  Harry  T.  C'ollings.  Chairman,  The  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  &  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

William  L.  Cooper,  Commercial  Attache,  United 
States  'Embassy.  Lonrlon 

Dr,  John  R.  (Iregg,  President,  The  Uregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  (Presi¬ 
dent.  American  Society  for  Commercial  Education) 
W.  11.  Leffingwell,  President,  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Dr.  Everett  W.  I.ord,  Dean,  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Boston  University,  Boston 

Dr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon.  Director  of  Educational 
Activities  &  Public  Relation,  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington 

Imogene  Pilcher,  President,  Public  Schools  De¬ 
partment,  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation, 
Lincoln  High  School.  Cleveland 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Rathbone,  School  of  Commerce. 
Accounts  and  Finance.  New  York  University,  New 
York 

Eleanor  Skimin,  President,  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 


writing  Round  Tai)le,  National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Federation.  Northern  High  School.  Detroit 
Dr.  John  A.  Stevenson,  Vice  President,  Pemi  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Philadelphia 

Dr.  Harold  .1.  .Stonier,  National  Education  f)i 
rector,  .\merican  Institute  of  Banking.  New  York 

Mrs.  .Frances  Doub  North,  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  also  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition  to  those  Americans  listed  on 
the  formal  program,  the  following  American 
members  were  present  at  the  Congress ; 

H.  C.  Blackschmidt,  St.  Louis.  Mis.souri; 
A.  A.  Bowie,  .Manager,  Foreign  Department. 
The  (iregg  I’ublishing  Company,  New  York : 
Prof,  (^orge  M.  Brett,  Head,  .\ccountancy 
Department,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 

Erma  Brown.  High  School.  Clifton. 
New  Jersey;  Lydia  Brown,  Cardoza  High 
School,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Dr.  (iordon  1*\ 
Cadisch,  State  College,  Pullman.  Washington ; 
Clara  L.  Coman,  Flushing  High  Scho(»l,  New 
York;  Miss  E.  P.  Dillon,  Central  Commercial 
Continuation  Sclund,  New  York;  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  Burke  Dw\er,  Central  Commercial  Con¬ 
tinuation  Sch<xil,  New  York;  Mrs.  1).  .M.  (lel- 
hach,  W'^ichita.  Kansas;  Mrs.  John  Robert 
Gregg,  New  York  City;  Clara  A.  (irob. 
Caldwell,  New  Jersey;  Hubert  .\.  Hagar. 
(ieneral  Manager,  The  (iregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  Margaret  Hensleigh,  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips  High  Sch(K)l.  Chicago;  Miss 
P.  M.  Hussey,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

Mildred  Johnson  (Pas.saic.  New  Jersey), 
teacher  in  Ix)ng  Island  College;  Ix>uis  A.  Les¬ 
lie,  .\ssistant  Comptroller,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York ;  H,  S.  Miller, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education.  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Miller;  Bula  Miner,  Tot- 
tenville  High  Schmd,  New  York;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tha  E.  Neher,  Paseo  High  School.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri ;  Florence  Pfitzenmeyer,  Roxbury 
High  Sch<H)l,  Succa.sunna,  New  Jersey;  Dr. 
J.  .\sbury  Pitman.  President,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Pitman ;  Florence  Rivere,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Agnes  S. 
Rockwell,  Secretary,  Board  of  Education, 
Scarsdale,  New  York;  Helen  W.  Tliompson, 
High  SchfK)l,  Clifton.  New  Jersey;  Ruth  L. 
Whitenack,  High  School,  Roselle.  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Mrs.  Cornelia  Yeomans,  Business  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canadian  Representatives 

Commercial  education  in  Canada  was  ably 
represented  on  the  program  by  Dr.  Henry 
I^ureys,  Canadian  Society  for  Commercial 
Education,  Montreal.  Dr.  Laureys  spoke  on 
the  subject,  “Training  of  Responsible  Busi¬ 
ness  Administrators.”  Other  Canadian  dele¬ 
gates  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Russell, 
St.  John’s  Technical  High  School,  Manitoba. 
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It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  this  account 
of  the  Congress  without  mentioning  how  much 
the  American  members  enjoyed  London,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  us  who  were  visiting  it  for 
the  first  time.  Kven  to  the  newcomer  from 
America  London  is  a  familiar  city.  We  almost 
expect  to  meet  Sherlock  Holmes  when  we 
come  out  of  the  Baker  Street  underground 
station.  As  we  walk  down  Harley  Street,  we 
clutch  apprehensively  our  tonsils  and  appen¬ 
dices  lest  they  be  excised  before  we  realize 
wbat  has  happened.  The  very  name  of  Fleet 
Street  must  give  a  thrill  to  any  literate  per¬ 
son.  The  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square  seem  to 
purr  welcomingly  as  they  proudly  guard  their 
small  but  appropriately  watery  domain. 

A  Week  to  Remember 

What  American  can  fail  to  feel  a  respon¬ 
sive  thrill  when  he  sees  the  original  copy  of 
the  Magna  Charta.  bed  rock  of  that  English 
political  liberty  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  through  the  English  common  law  which 
is  still  the  foundation  of  American  jurispru¬ 
dence?  Who  that  remembers  "It’s  a  long, 
long  way  to  Tipperary,”  not  only  as  a  song 
but  as  an  experience,  can  walk  unmoved  from 

> 

Teachers* 

INCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  teachers  have  been  granted  cer¬ 
tificates  : 

Mary  A.  Ammons,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Frances  Anderson,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Margaret  V.  Anderson,  Harcourt,  Iowa 

Elma  L.  Armstrong,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

Trula  E.  Armstrong,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Revea  Bearley,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Carribel  Beck,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Arthur  D.  Beers,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Bonnie  B.  Bereiter,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Bonaventure,  York,  Nebraska 

Mrs.  Eunice  Bridges,  Camden,  Alabama 

Helene  J.  Brown,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Eunice  W.  Calhoun,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Esther  Carlin,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Carrie  Helen  Cartwright,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Jane  M.  Carville,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Laura  Christensen,  Forest  City,  Iowa 

Mildred  E.  Christopherson,  Marinette,  Wisconsin 

Sister  Mary  Claire,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

M  rs.  Minnie  A.  Cochran,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Virginia  Lee  Cozzens,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Irene  M.  Davis,  Lead.  South  Dakota 

Marjory  Lucille  Davis,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Kathryn  Sophronia  Dodson,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Alice  Douglas,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Gertrude  Dresselhuis,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Helen  Irene  Durr,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Hazel  Irene  Duvall,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Mildred  L.  Feagin,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

Ethel  Jeanne  Fecht,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Alice  Fisk,  Senator,  South  Dakota 

Alice  Kathryn  Flavin,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Ludie  Ford,  Mansfield,  Louisiana 


Leicester  Square  to  Piccadilly  Circus?  Who. 
that  mourned  the  fate  of  I^eicester’s  rival, 
Essex,  can  view  without  real  emotion  that 
deadly  little  hoop  of  gold,  traitorously  re¬ 
tained  by  Lady  Northampton  and  now  set  in 
the  stone  of  Elizabeth’s  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  just  as  the  memory  of  the  deed  must 
have  been  set  in  her  stony  heart  while  she 
lived. 

But  now  we  are  getting  poetical,  which  real¬ 
ly  isn’t  just  the  thing  for  a  report  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  post-war  meeting  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  on  Commercial  Education  so  successfully 
held  in  London  July  25-29,  1932.  It  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  something  about 
Prague,  where  the  next  Congress  will  meet 
three  years  from  now,  but  I  don’t  think  that 
any  European  city  can  ever  take  the  place  in 
our  heart  which  is  held  by  rainy,  foggy, 
charming,  lovable  London. 

Prague  Next 

On  to  Prague  (or  Praha,  as  the  natives  call 
it)  for  the  next  Congress!  We  have  three 
years  to  polish  up  our  Czech,  and  I  am  think¬ 
ing  we’ll  need  it. 

Uvidime  jse  v  Praze! 

>  A 

Certificates 

Robbie  Eloise  McClellan,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Margaret  McLeod,  Camden,  Alabama 
Garnet  Patricia  Miller,  Lead,  South  Dakota 
Narcissus  Kathryne  Miller,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Evelyn  H.  Minor,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Laculia  Morse,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
lyois  Morse,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Polly  L.  Murphy,  Philadelphia,  Mississippi 
Ralph  S.  Novak,  Calmar,  Iowa 
Edythe  Whitson  Nowlin,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Anita  Elizabeth  Parry,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Mildred  M.  Pate,  St.  Joseph,  Kentucky 
Rosamond  L.  Rathbone,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Audrey  Rebscher,  Rocky  River,  Ohio 
Pearl  H.  Rohr,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Doris  Rollins,  Seminole,  Texas 
Sister  Mary  Rosita,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Hattie  E.  Ruth,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Jeanette  A.  Saeugling,  Guttenberg,  Iowa 
Virginia  M.  Sahs,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Ethel  C.  Schumann,  Lead,  South  Dakota 
Rose  May'  Shaw,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
Leslie  Shult,  Sanator,  South  Dakota 
Russell  E.  Siverly,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Edra  K.  Smutney,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Ruby  A.  Streff,  Lead,  South  Dakota 
Allie  Mae  Tunstall,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Elletha  Cehling,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
-Mary  A.  Varnum,  Sanator,  South  Dakota 
Eileen  J.  Warren,  Lead,  South  Dakota 
Annie  Louise  Watkins,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Ora  Lee  Watley,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Irene  Warner,  Northwood,  Iowa 
Sarah  Katherine  Wheatley,  Paris,  Tennessee 
Emma  Williams,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Inez  Wohlenberg,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Ethel  Mae  Wright,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 
C.  F.  Zimmerman,  Cedar  Flails,  Iowa 
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Results  of  the  ig^i  State  Shorthand 
and  Typing  Contests 

Reported  by  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard 

Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ZiV  the  state  contest  report  for  1931,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  October  issue  of  the  .American 
Shorthand  Teacher  for  that  year,  it  was 
stated  that  under  existing  conditions  it  was 
impossible  to  make  an  accurate  comparative 
report  because  contest  rules  and  regulations 
vary  somewhat  in  the  different  states  and  also 
because  some  of  the  official  reports  do  not 
clearly  define  each  event.  This  year’s  rec¬ 
ords  still  show  the  same  lack  of  uniformity. 
The  measuring  scale  also  is  still  too  large  in 
the  shorthand  events,  many  contestants  tying 
for  first  and  second  places.  In  some  states 
as  many  as  four  contestants  tied  for  each  of 
these  two  places.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  several  authorities  in  conducting  short¬ 
hand  contests  that  the  transcription  time  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  breaking  up  these  ties. 
This  is  a  satisfactory  method  and  is  being 
successfully  used  by  Illinois,  Iowa,  Xew  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  California. 

Some  Reports  Missing 

No  state  final  contests  were  reported  by  the 
following  states: 

Alabama  Massachusetts  Rhode  Island 

Arizona  Michigan  Tennessee 

Connecticut  Minnesota  Vermont 

Delaware  Mississippi  Virginia 

Georgia  Missouri  Washington 

Idaho  -New  Hampshire  West  Virginia 

Kansas  Oregon  Wisconsin 

Maryland  Pennsylvania  Wyoming 

The  following  states  in  the  foregoing  list 
held  local  and  district  contests,  but  as  this 
report  is  restricted  to  state  final  contests, 
the  results  of  local  and  district  contests  are 
not  included : 

Arizona  Michigan  Washington 

Kansas  Missouri  Wisconsin 

Massachusetts  Oregon  Wyoming 

Pennsylvania 

The  Tests  Used 

The  Standard  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Typ¬ 
ing  Tests,  which  are  prepared  annually  for 
interschool  local,  district,  and  state  final  con¬ 
tests,  were  used  in  nearly  all  the  contests 
held  in  1932. 

The  state  of  Indiana  used  for  its  own 


state  contest  special  tests  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Hall  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  head  of  the  department. 
Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  assistant  professor  of 
Commerce,  prepared  the  shorthand  tests  and 
Frances  R.  Hotsford.  instructor  in  Commerce, 
prepared  the  typewriting  tests. 

The  Indiana  l)eginning  shorthand  tests  con¬ 
tained  a  vwabulary  test,  a  multiple-choice 
test,  a  selection  test,  and  a  transcription  test. 
This  group  of  four  tests  was  printed  in  a 
four-page  pamphlet,  by  11  inches  in  size. 
The  advanced  shorthand  tests  were  printed 
in  similar  form  and  contained  a  vocabulary 
test,  a  matching  test,  a  reading  test,  and  a 
transcription  test. 

Professor  Studebaker  and  his  associates 
have  hit  upon  a  happy  medium  between  the 
old  type  of  test,  which  required  a  great  deal 
of  rule  memorizing,  and  the  later  type  of 
test,  which  swung  completely  over  to  the 
transcript  as  the  sole  evidence  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Indiana  is  to  be  complimented  on  its 
constructive  program  of  state-wide  testing  of 
achievement  in  commercial  subjects. 

Because  of  the  special  system  of  ranking 
used  in  the  Indiana  contest,  the  winners  were 
omitted  from  the  comparative  report. 

Contest  Chairmen 

A  partial  directory  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
1932  state  commercial  contests  is  given  in 
order  to  encourage  interstate  exchange  of 
contest  experiences. 

State  Commercial  Contest  Chairmen  for 
1932 

Arkansas — C.  C.  Calhoun,  State  Teachers  College, 
Conway 

California — I.  R.  V'algamore,  Polytechnic  Evening 
High  School,  Los  Angeles  (Chairman  for  Southern 
California  Contest,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation) 

Colorado — A.  O.  Colvin,  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley 

Florida — Mrs.  Edna  C.  Jones,  Andrew  Jackson  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School,  Jacksonville 
Illinois — W.  C.  Maxwell,  Hinsdale  High  School, 
Hinsdale 

Indiana — M.  E.  Studebaker,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie 
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'I' he  .Imcriciin  Short  hand  Teacher 


-  Mrs.  Kditli  K.  TatnK-,  A1>rahaiii  l.iiicuin  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs 

Kentucky — K.  L.  Montgomery,  Tilghman  High 
School,  Paducah 

Louisiana- — P.  H.  Griffith,  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Baton  Rouge 

Maine — Marion  E.  Kimhall,  High  School,  South 
Portland 

Massachusetts — Mrs.  Mary  Dempsey,  High  School, 
Williainstown 

Michiffau  K.  I).  Pennell,  Western  State  Teachers 
('ollege,  KalaniaziHi 

Montana  -I,eora  -M.  Hapner,  Montana  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Bozeman 

Xchraska  Mrs.  Hazel  Duckett.  High  Scliuol,  Frank¬ 
lin 

iVei'fliia-  Mary  Hoagland.  Pershing  ('ounty  High 
School,  Lovelock 

Seu’  Jersey — G.  G.  Gudmundson.  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Elizalteth 


.Vile'  Mexico  A.  J.  Perko,  New  Mexico  Normal 
University,  Las  Vegas 

New  York—Gcorge  R.  Tilford.  Syracuse  ITniversity, 
Syracuse 

North  Coro/i/ui— Ethel  M.  Solloway,  Durham  High 
School,  Durham 

North  Dakota — J.  A.  McCrae.  I’niversity  of  North 
Dakota.  Grand  Forks 

Ohio — Nellie  A.  Ogle,  Bowling  Green  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Bowling  Green 

Oklahoma  W.  Rude,  Oklalnmia  .\gricultnral  & 
.Mechanical  College.  Stillwater 

South  Carolina-  A.  J.  Thackston,  Superintendent, 
Orangeburg  City  Schools,  Orangeburg 

South  Dakota—  Harvey  W.  Welsh,  Northern  .State 
Teachers  College,  Al>erdeen 

Tcroj  - Florence  Stullken,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin 

Dtah--E.  H.  Holt,  Brigham  Vonng  University, 
Provo 


/  >  > 

Ke suits  of  the  State  Final  Shorthand  Contests  for  igjz 

The  uinners  of  the  first  three  places  in  the  Individual  and  Team  etenh  ate  niren. 

Group  One 

60  Words  a  Minute — First-Year  Students 


PkK  ChN I 


Datk 

CoSTKST 

pLAfU 

Name 

Hic.h  Sciicmu, 

Arc-u«ACY 

5-  0 

100 

5-  <> 

.  lUO 

.S-  h 

North  Carolina 

.Winston-Salem  . 

..Norma  Martin  . 

.  Winston-Salem  . 

.  100 

5  7 

Nebraska  . 

Kearney  . 

.  .  Phyllis  Henderson  . . . 

..Franklin  . 

.  100 

.S  7 

Nebraska  . 

.  Kearney  . 

. .  Louise  Boeckenhauer  . . 

.  Wavne  . 

99.7 

99.7 

5-  7 

99.7 

5  7 

99.6 

5  6 

99.4 

5-  7 

Nevada  . 

. Reno  . 

. .  Genevieve  Wright  .... 

..Elko  . 

.  .  99.3 

S-  6 

Colorado  . 

.  Greeley  . 

..Fred  Rowan  . 

.  .Vrvada  . 

99.2 

5  6 

Colorado  . 

.  Greeley  . 

..Mable  Turpin  . 

.  .Wilev  . 

99.2 

5-14 

New  York  .... 

.  Syracuse  . 

. .  Eleanor  J.  Braun  .... 

. .  Mt.  Pleasant,  Schenectadv 

99 

5-  6 

98.9 

5-  6 

North  Carolina 

.  Fayetteville  . .  .  . 

.  .Jean  Hess  . 

. .  Fayetteville  . 

98.6 

5-14 

98.5 

5-14 

98.5 

5-14 

New  York  .... 

.  Syractise  . 

..JcKsephine  Valentine  .. 

. .  Nott  Terrace.  Schenectadv 

98.3 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . . . 

.  Elizal>eth  . 

. .  .Mice  Cook  . 

. .  Red  Bank  . 

98 

5  21 

New  Jersey  . .  . 

.  Elizal>eth  . 

.  .  Bertha  Mills  . 

. .  Battin.  Elizabeth  . 

97 

5  21 

New  Jersey  .  .  . 

.  Elizal>eth  . 

..Ida  Gruss  . 

..Union  Hill.  Union  Citv  .  . 

96 

5  21 

96 

5-21 

96 

5-  5 

96 

3-25 

Utah  . 

. .  Provi . 

. .  .Margery  Bruerton  . . . 

. .  Granite  . 

94.9 

3-25 

94.7 

3-25 

94.2 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . 

.  .  Stillwater . 

..Marye  Julia  Parmley 

. .  Yale  . 

91.7 

.S-  s  Oklahoma  . .Stillwater . Vivian  M.  Wilde  . Bristow  .  <)l 


Date 

Contest 

60  Words 

Pl.At  K 

Group  Two 

a  Minute — First-Y 

’ear  T earns 

Huiii  ScHoni. 

Pt*  Cent 
.Accueacv 

5-  6 

99.1 

3-  6 

('olorado  . 

. . .  Brush  (Class  B)  . 

97.3 

5  14 

New  York  . 

.  Syracuse . 

97.3 

5-  () 

('olorado  . . 

97.2 

5  14 

97.2 

5-14 

New  York  .... 

. .  Syracuse  . 

...Wappinger  Falls  . 

97.1 
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Date 

CONTK.ST 

I’l.ACK 

5-  6 

Colorado  . . 

5-14 

I^uisiana  .... 

. .  Raton  Rouge 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . . 

. .  Elizabeth 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  Elizabeth  . . 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  Elizalieth  . . 

.5-14 

laiuisiana  .... 

.  .  Raton  Rouge 

.5-14 

1.ouisiana  .... 

. .  Raton  Rouge 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  Elizalieth 

5-  6 

('olurado  . 

5-  6 

Colorado  . 

Pkr  Cent 

High  Stii<><>i.  Accuracy 

Yuma  (Class  H)  .  96.5 

Morgan  City  .  95 

Manasquan  .  95 

Hackettstown  .  94 

Red  Rank  .  94 

Terrebonne  .  93 

AMjeville  .  92 

,  Rahway  .  91.3 

(ireeley  (Class  A)  .  90.2 


St.  Joseph's,  Denver  (Class  .4)  90.1 


Group  Three 


70  W'orJs 

a  Minute — Fir  si -Year 

Students 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Place 

Name 

High  School 

Accuracy 

5-13 

.  .  100 

South  Dakota 

. .  Aberdeen  . 

...Thelma  .Me Ray  . 

.Huron  . 

99.7 

5-21 

North  Dakota 

..(irand  h'orks  .. 

. . .  (iladys  Flick . 

.  New  Rockford  . 

99.4 

5  21 

5  21 

North  Dakota 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

99.1 

..(irand  Forks  .. 

. .  Alierdeen  .... 

...Helen  A.  Odegard  .... 

. . .  Eileen  Schuett  . 

.  (Irand  Forks  . 

.Tyndall  . 

99.1 

99.1 

5-13 

Illinois  . 

. .  U  rbana  . 

. . .  Dorothy  Kerr  . 

.  Dixon  . . 

99 

5-21 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Montana  . 

..(Irand  Forks  .. 

...Helen  Erick.son  . 

.  Fargo  . 

98.9 

98.9 

4  28 

. .  Rozeman . 

...Tynee  Jones  . 

.  Kalispell  . 

98.8 

5-  5 

98.3 

4-15 

New  Mexico  . 

. .  Clovis  . 

.  Clovis  . 

98.1 

5-  7 

98 

4-15 

4-15 

New  Mexico  . 
New  Mexico  . 

98 

. .  Silver  City  . . . 

...Jane  Thomas  . 

.Silver  City  . 

97.7 

5-13 
5-13 
5-  5 

97 

97 

Oklahoma  .... 

. .  Stillwater . 

.  Hominy  . 

96.9 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  .... 

. .  Stillwater . 

...Helen  Mullendore  .... 

.  Hominy  . 

95.7 

5-  7 

Nebraska  .... 

. .  Kearney  . 

. . .  Pauline  Richter  . 

.  Kearney  . 

9.1.7 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

. .  Des  Moines  . . . 

...June  Erickson  . 

.Council  Rluffs  (T.  J.) 

93 

5-14 

5-14 

5-14 

5-14 

93 

93 

IrVERlO 

92.5 

I  owa  . 

. .  Des  Moines  . . . 

. . .  Harold  Rush  . . 

.  Corning  . 

92 

Group  Four 

70  Words 

a  Minute — First-Year  Teams 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Place 

High  School 

-\CCURACY 

5-  7 

.  98.3 

.5-13 

5-13 

5-13 

.  97.7 

.  V7.2 

• 

.  96.2 

Group  Five 

80  Word f 

a  Minute — First-Year 

Students 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Place 

Name 

High  School 

Accuracy 

3-25 
3-24 
5-  7 
5-  4 

Utah  . 

.  100 

. .  Richfield  . 

.  99.9 

. .  Kimball  . 

.  99.8 

Ohio  . 

. .  Rowling  Green 

...Gladys  Wingeler  .... 

. .  .\rchbold  (Class  B) 

.  99.8 

3-24 
5-  4 

.  99.6 

Ohio  . 

. .  Rowling  Green 

...Mildred  Missler  . 

. .  Sts.  Peter  &  Paul. 

Cleveland 

(Class  B)  .... 

.  99.3 

5-  4 

Ohio  . 

. .  Rowling  Green 

. . .  Mary  Dauliel  . 

St.  Joseph.  Fremont 

(Class  B)  99.3 

5-  5 
4-29 

.  08.8 

.South  Carolina 

. .  Orangeburg  . . . 

...Jesse  Muse  . 

. .  Columbia  . 

.  98.5 

4-29 

South  Carolina 

.  98.3 

5*  S 

.  V7 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . 

. .  Stillwater  .... 

. . .  Lillian  Wollard  . 

..Cushing  . . 

.  9i,  8 
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Group  Six 


90  W'ords 

a  Minute — First -Year 

Students 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Place 

Name 

High  School 

Accuracy 

5- 

4 

Ohio  . 

...Bowling  Green  . 

...Marie  Englert  . 

John  Hay,  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  . 

99.3 

5- 

4 

Ohio  . 

...Howling  Green  . 

...Elfrieda  Follierth  . 

VV’est  Technical.  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  . 

99.3 

5- 

4 

Ohio  . 

...Howling  Green 

...Irene  Mesaros  . 

.South,  Cleveland  (Class  A) 

99.3 

5- 

4 

Ohio  . 

. . .  Howling  Green 

...Eleanor  Kienier  . 

.  VV’est  Technical,  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  . 

99.3 

5- 

4 

Ohio  . 

. . .  Howling  Green 

...Ella  Facciuto  . 

•  Bridgeport  (Class  B)  . 

98.9 

5* 

4 

Ohio  . 

. . .  Howling  Green 

...Thomas  Spivy  . 

.  Montpelier  (Class  B)  . 

98.9 

5- 

14 

Iowa  . 

. . . .  Des  Moines  . . . 

. . .  Helen  Schu  . 

.Central,  Sioux  City . 

98.5 

5- 

14 

Iowa  . 

. . . .  Des  Moines  . . . 

. . .  Esther  Helin  . 

.  Central,  Sioux  City  . 

98 

5 

14 

Iowa  . 

. . . .  Des  Moines  . . . 

. . .  Katherine  Neff  . 

.Council  Bluffs  (A.  L.).... 

97.8 

5- 

4 

Ohio  . 

. . . .  Howling  Green 

...Alice  Phetteplace  . 

.Shawnee,  Lima  (Class  B) . 

97.6 

5 

4 

Ohio  . 

. . . .  Bowling  Green 

.St.  John’s.  Defiance  (Class  B)  97.6 

Group  Seven 

90  W'ords  a  Minute — First-Year 

T  earns 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

High  School 

Accuracy 

.5  14 

Iowa  . 

Central,  Sioux  City  . 

97 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

Shenandoah  . 

95.3 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

Group  Eight 

Council  Bluffs  (A.  L.).... 

94.2 

80 

M’ords  a 

/Minute 

on  Business  Letters;  100  W'ords 

a  Minute  on  Literary 

Matter 

Average 

Grade  on  the  Two  Takes — First-Year  Students 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  School 

Accuracy 

5-  6 

Arkansas 

.  Pine  Bluff  . 

96.5 

5-  6 

.  95  6 

5-  6 

Arkansas 

.  Hot  Springs  . 

94 

Date 

5-21 

5-21 

Contest 

80  Words  a 

Name 

Group  Nine 

Minute — S econd -  Year 

Students 

High  School 

Per  Cent 
Accuracy 

....  100 

...Olive  Stahl  _ 

.  100 

5-21 

Maine  . 

.  . .  Elise  Moody  .  .  . 

Deering  . 

.  100 

5-21 

Maine  . 

. . .  I.eona  MeSorley 

Milo  . 

.  100 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . . . 

. . .  Elsie  W’ildanger 

Leonardo  . 

.  99 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . . . 

. . .  Ruth  Maurer  . . . 

Collingswood  . 

.  97 

5-21 

.  97 

5  21 

New  Jersey  . . . 

. . .  Lillian  VVallser 

Hillside  . 

.  97 

5  21 

New  Jersey  . . . 

. . .  Richard  Burman 

.  Hamilton  . 

.  96 

Group  Ten 

80  W'otAs  a  /Minute — Secottd-Year  Teams 


Per  Cent 

!Jate 

Contest 

High  School 

Accuracy 

5-14 

Louisiana  . 

99 

5-14 

98 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . 

..  94.3 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . 

93.7 

5  21 

93  7 

5  21 

. Hillside . 

93  3 

5-14 

Louisiana  . 

92 
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Group  Eleven 

90  W^ords  a  Minute — Second-Y ear  Students 


P 

KR  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  Schooi.  Acci'«acy 

S-13 

Illinois  . 

.  Fuanita  Jones  . 

100 

5-13 

100 

5-13 

Illinois  . 

.  .Margaret  Siler  . 

100 

5-  6 

99.8 

5-21 

North  Dakota  . 

.  Helen  Mae  Jensen  . 

99.8 

5-13 

Illinois  . 

.  Dorothy  Charleston  . 

99.7 

5-13 

99.7 

5-13 

99.7 

5-  6 

Colorado  . 

.  Mary  French  . 

99.6 

4-15 

New  Mexico  . . 

.  Margaret  Sherrill  . 

. . .  Deniing  . 

99.6 

5-  6 

North  Carolina 

.  Dixie  Dean  . 

99.6 

99.6 

5-  7 

Nebraska  . 

.  .Maxine  Sandusky  . 

99.3 

4-15 

New  Mexico  .  . 

.  Caroline  Havard  . 

99.3 

5-21 

North  Dakota  . 

.  Nellie  Nelson  . 

99.3 

5-  6 

North  Carolina 

.  Evelyn  Hampton  . 

99.2 

5-  6 

North  Carolina 

.  Ruth  Myers  . 

. Winston-Salem  . 

99.2 

5-  6 

North  Carolina 

.  Hazel  Nesbit  . 

99.2 

5-  6 

Colorado  . 

.  .Thora  Frantz  . 

99.1 

4-  2 

99.1 

5-  7 

99.1 

5-  7 

Nevada  . 

.  Ethel  Amonett  . 

. Elko  . 

99.1 

5-  7 

99.1 

5-21 

North  Dakota  . 

.  Ethel  E.  Bauman  . 

99.1 

4-15 

New  Mexico  . . 

..Glenda  Holt  . 

99 

5-  7 

Nebraska  . 

.  Evelyn  Knox  . 

98.7 

4-  2 

Florida  . 

.  .  Gladys  Anders  . 

98 

4-  2 

Florida  . 

. .  Maggie  Assaf  . 

97.7 

5-  7 

Nevada  . 

. .  Alice  Wilson  . 

97.0 

5-  6 

Colorado  . 

. .  Ruth  Hoffman  . 

96.9 

5-14 

New  York  .... 

. .  Rita  Coon  . 

96.9 

3-25 

Utah  . 

. .  Fred  Kartchner  . 

96.5 

5-14 

New  York  .... 

. .  Mary  Ostazeski  . 

96.4 

3-25 

Utah  . 

. .  Leo  Eggett  . 

96.2 

3-25 

. .Millard  . 

95.7 

5-14 

New  York  .... 

. .  Olga  Thier  .  .... 

95.3 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . . .  . 

. .  Cathryn  Bell  Lumly  . 

93.8 

5-14 

93 

5-14 

Icwa  . 

..Louise  Nuzum  . 

93 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . . . . 

. .  Dorothy  M'allar  . 

92.9 

5.14 

Iowa  . 

..Grace  Hutchinson  . 

92.5 

5.14 

Iowa  . 

. .  V'era  Gamm  . 

92.3 

Date 

5-13 
5-13 
5-  6 

Contest 

Illinois . 

Illinois . 

Group  Twelve 

90  Words  a  Minute — Second-^ 

'ear  Teams 

High  School 

. .  .  Madonna  . 

.  . .  Robinson  . 

Per  C  ENT 
Accuracy 

_  99.7 

_  99.7 

_  99.4 

5-13 

Illinois . 

. . .  Johnston  City  . 

_  99.3 

5-13 

...Hall  . 

_  99.1 

5-13 

Illinois . 

. . .  Staunton  . 

_  99.1 

5-  7 

Nebraska . 

. . .  Holdrege  . 

_  98.5 

5-14 

New  York  . 

. . .  Vocational.  Syracuse  . . 

_  93.6 

Group  Thirteen 

100  Words  a  Minute — Second-Y 

ear  Students 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  School 

Accuracy 

5-13 

Illinois  . 

.June  Warren  . 

. . .  Decatur  . 

....  100 

4-29 

Montana  . 

.  Velva  Dailey  . 

.-..Miles  City  . 

....  100 

3-25 

Utah  . 

.  Luana  Mercer  . 

. . .  Davis  . 

....  100 

3-25 

Utah  . 

.  Cleonc  Adams  . 

. . .  Davis  . 

_  99.9 

3  24 

Utah  . 

.  Delsa  Greenhalgh  . 

. . .  Payson  . 

_  99.9 

3-25 

Utah  . 

.  Margaret  Frampton  . 

. . .  Granite  . 

_  99.8 
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I’kr  Cent 


Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  Sciiooi. 

Accuracy 

South  Dakota  . 

. .  Kva  Marquart  . 

99.4 

S-.M 

99.3 

South  Dakota  . 

. .  I<3izal>eth  M.  Selmser  . 

99.2 

5-lJ 

99 

5-13 

Illinois  . 

..Hazel  McDowell  . 

99 

5-21 

Mainr  . 

..Phyllis  Tapley  . 

99 

South  Dakota  . 

. .  Marjorie  E.  Newell  . 

. .  Canton  . 

99 

5-13 

Illinois  . 

...Mildred  Diver  . 

98.7 

4-29 

South  Carolina 

. .  Elaine  Williamson  . 

98.4 

5-21 

Maine  . 

. .  Evelyn  Segal  . 

98.3 

4-29 

South  Carolina 

..Thomas  Waites  . 

97.4 

5-21 

97 

5-21 

New  Jersey  .  .  . 

..Helen  Huppmar  . 

95 

521 

New  Jersey 

..Rosemary  Hul*er  . 

92 

Group  Fourteen 

too  W’ords  a  Minnie — Second-Year  Teams 


Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Hh;h  Schooi. 

Accuracy 

5-13 

.  99.6 

5-13 

Illinois  . 

.  98.8 

5-13 

.  98.7 

521 

New  Jersey  . 

. Hillside  . 

5-21 

New  Jersey  . 

.  88.3 

Group  P/jteen 

I  to  W'nrds  a  Minute — Second-Year  Students 


Per  Cent 


Date 

Contest 

.Name 

H  IGH  ScHftOl, 

.\CCURACY 

5-  4 

Ohio  . 

...Edith  Heckman  . 

Miamishurg  (Class  F)  .... 

99.6 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

. . .  Harriett  Stubbs  . 

Mason  City  . 

99.5 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

. . .  Helen  Healey  . 

Creston  . 

99.3 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

.  . .  Olive  I>oudon  . 

Creston  . 

99.3 

5-  4 

Ohio  . 

. . .  Illanch  Tangeman  . 

Fairmont.  Dayton  (Class  B)  99.3 

5-  4 

Ohio  . 

...Coma  Thayer  . 

Ea.st  High,  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  . 

99.3 

5-  4 

(Class  B)  . 

98.9 

5-  4 

Ohio  . 

...Virginia  Reed  . 

Delphos  (Class  B)  . 

98.9 

5-14 

98  S 

5-  4 

Ohio  . 

. . .  .\nna  Thomas  . 

.West  Technical,  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  . 

98.5 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . . . 

. . .  Blanche  Bingley  . 

Ponca  City  . 

98.1 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . . . 

. . .  Mary  Belle  Tibbetts  . 

(luthrie  . 

97.8 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . .  . 

.  .  .  Ruby  O.  Johnson  . 

Ponca  City  . 

96.9 

Group  Sixteen 

110  W^ords  a  Minute — Second-\ 

'ear  Teams 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

High  Schooi, 

Accuracy 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

98  2 

5-14 

Iowa  . 

07  5 

Group  Seventeen 

120  W^ords  a  Minute — Second-Year  Students 

Per  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  Schooi. 

Accuracy 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

( Class  A)  . 

99.8 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

....Mary  Maxwell  . .* . 

.  W'apokoneta  (Class  B)  . . 

. .  99.8 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

(Class  A)  . 

. .  99.7 
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Per  Cent 


Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  Schooi. 

Accuracy 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

. . . .  Helen  Burke  . . 

. John  Hay,  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  . 

99.5 

5  4 

Ohio . 

. . . .  Irene  Pogan  . 

98.8 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

....Josephine  Ruzicka  . 

98.5 

Group  Eighteen 


140  W'ords 

a  Minute — Unlimited 

Peji  Cent 

Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  .Schooi. 

.\rrrRACY 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

(Class  A)  . 

_  99.1 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

. . . .  Viola  Bencsics  . 

(Class  A)  . 

.  98.6  ' 

5-  4 

Ohio . 

(Class  .4)  . 

. . . .  98 

Group  Nineteen 

l^O  Words  a  Minute — Unlimited 


Date 

Contest 

Name 

High  Schooi. 

Per  Cent 
Accuracy 

5-  5 

96 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . . . . 

. . . .  Vashti  Young  . 

.  94 

5-  5 

Oklahoma  . . . . 

. . . .  Olive  Gilman  . 

.  91 

Group  Twenty — Miscellaneous 


Colorado  Champion 

Stenographer 

Totai. 

Name 

High  Sciiwi, 

Spf.i.i.ing 

Shorthand 

Typing 

Score 

Alice  Walker  . 

75.5 

274 

398.5 

Mary  French  . 

.  37 

99.5 

240 

376.5 

Grace  Henderson  . 

.  42 

7 

234 

368.2 

Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  Contest 

I.OR  Angeles,  May  28,  1932 

First-Year  Students 


Transcribing 


Name 

School 

Errors 

Time 

. 1  . 

. 12:05 

Maxine  Dumond  . 

Margaret  Kralovich  . 

. 1  . 

9 

. 13:22 

. 14:30 

Second-Year  Students 

- 

. 15:10 

Edith  Boros  . 

Louise  Behrens  . 

. 7  . 

. 8  . 

. 24:33 

Fifth  Annual  Inter-High  School  Contest  Sponsored  by  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 


Name 


Kearney,  Nebraska,  April  15,  1932 
Novice  Shorthand 
50,  65,  and  RO  Words  a  -Minute 

High  StHtio!. 


Per  ('ent 
Accuracv 


Pauline  Richter  . Kearney  .  93.3 

Burdette  Baxter  . .St.  Paul  .  92.7 

Eileen  Smith  . ('allaway  .  92 


Champion  Shorthand 
HO,  1(H),  and  120  Mf'ords  a  Minute 

.Maxine  Saduski 
Alice  Hokuf  .. 

Helen  Sears  ... 


St.  Paul  .  96.7 

Crete  .  94.8 

Callaway  .  93.2 
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Connecticut  Business  Educators'  Annual  Shorthand  Contest 

Xfw  Haven,  March  12 
High  School  Section 
80  Vf'ords  a  Minute 
School 

Central,  Hridgeport . 

Simsbury  . 

Manchester  . 

too  W'ords  a  Minute 

Marjorie  MacDonald  . Plainfield,  Central  Village  . 

Sara  Halstead  . Shelton  . 

Harriet  Kryzewski  . Ansonia  . ' . 


Name 

Anne  Demski  . . . 
Jennie  Kulikowski 
E.  Cordy  . 


Errors 

0 

0 

1 


8 

9 

10 


120  W'ords  a  Minute 

Harriet  Kryzewski 

Lena  Copes  . 

Johanna  Spodnick 


Ansonia  .  24 

Watertown  .  26 

Warren  Harding,  Bridgeport  .  49 


Business  School  Section 
80  W'ords  a  Minute 


Isabel  Greenough  . Moody  Secretarial,  New  Britain 

Mary  McCarthy  . New  London  . 

Anna  Nevelle  . New  I>ondon  . 

100  W^ords  a  Minute 

Christie  Johnston  . Short  Secretarial,  Stamford  . . . 

M.  Turton  . Moody  Secretarial,  New  Britain 

Isabel  Greenough  . Moody  Secretarial,  New  Britain 

120  W'ords  a  Minute 

M.  Turton  . Moody  Secretarial,  New  Britain 

Christie  Johnston  . Short  Secretarial,  Stamford  . . . . 

Beulah  Cooper  . Moody  Secretarial,  New  Britain 


1 

1 

2 


2 

2 

6 


S 

7 

8 


Connecticut  Valley  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association  Contest 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts.  May  14 

80  W'ords  a  Minute — Individuals 

Errors 
2 


2 
2 

80  W'ords  a  Minute — Teams 


Name  School 

Bernice  E.  Merrill  . Agawam,  Massachusetts 

June  Lindsay  . Springfield,  Vermont  .... 

Neola  Morris  . Greenfield.  Massachusetts 

Irene  V.  Montagna  . Agawam,  Massachusetts 


School 

Agawam,  Massachusetts  .  9 

Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts  .  1,1 

Springfield,  Vcnmmt  . l.S 


Name 

June  Robbins  . 

Sarah  Greenspan  . , . 
Henrietta  Putala  . . . 

Neola  Morris  . 

Josephine  M.  Sawyer 
Beatrice  M.  Sillierg 


JOO  W'ords  a  Minute — Individuals 

School 

. Greenfield,  Massachusetts  .. 

. Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts 

. Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts 

. Greenfield,  Massachusetts  . . 

. Brattlel)oro,  Vermont  . 

. Westfield,  Massachusetts  . . , 


0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 


{Results  of  the  Typerwritiny  Contests  will  be  found  on  pages  73-76) 
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The  Shorthand  Adaptation 

How  To  M.ake  It 


By  Arthur  G.  Skeeles 

Supervisor  of  ITri/ing,  Columbus,  Ohio 

An  address  given  before  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  North  Eastern  Indiana  Teachers 

Association 

(Concluded  from  the  Seftemher  issue) 


MONHISOX  reminds  us  that  "There  is 
perhaps  no  single  factor  socoininonly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  lUMi-niastery  as  persistent 
attempts  to  achieve  a  given  learning  product 
under  the  wrong  type  of  technique.’’  (p.  95) 

I  believe  this  applies  to  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand.  We  have  tried  to  give  our 
pupils  a  kiwiclcdfte  of  shorthand,  when  the 
thing  which  constitutes  adaptation,  and  the 
thing  they  must  have  in  order  to  meet  the 
conditions  in  business  offices,  is  skill  in  zvrit- 
ing  shorthand.  Shorthand  is  a  way  of  writing 
words  and  expressing  thoughts.  Shorthand 
to  our  pupils  is  not  by  any  means  a  science; 
it  is  a  skill.  If  we  teach  it  as  a  theory  to 
be  underst(X)d,  rather  than  as  a  habit  to  be 
practiced,  we  make  it  more  difficult  for  our 
pupils  to  reach  the  objective  and  make  the 
adaptation. 

Steps  in  Teaching  a  Skill 

The  steps  in  teaching  a  skill,  according  to 
Hurton,  are  ‘‘setting  the  model,  imitation, 
criticism,  drill.”  (Nature  and  Direction  of 
Learning,  p.  166)  On  the  part  of  the  learn¬ 
er,  the  activities  are  getting  the  idea  of  what 
is  ■  to  be  done,  trying  to  do  it,  finding  out 
whether  the  effort  is  successful  or  not.  and 
drill,  drill,  drill — which  consists  in  repeated 
efforts  to  do  the  thing  correctly.  These  steps 
and  activities  are.  of  course,  not  separate 
things  which  must  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  named.  They  are  inextricably  mixed 
up  in  the  learning  process,  but  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  for  purposes  of  discussion. 

.\n  illustration  suggested  by  Burton  may- 
help  us  to  understand  more  clearly  what  is 
involved  in  learning.  Suppose  all  of  us  try 
to  learn  to  wiggle  our  ears.  Probably  we 
shall  iK>t  learn  very  rapidly  to  perform  the 
feat,  because  in  the  first  place  I  cannot  do  it 
myself,  and  therefore  cannot  set  the  model 
for  you.  Secondly,  you  who  are  making  vio¬ 
lent  efforts  to  accomplish  the  feat  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  succeeding  or  not.  A 
few  of  you  are ;  most  of  you  are  not.  You 
simply  can’t  tell  by  the  feeling  in  your  ears. 


or  in  your  scalp,  whether  your  ears  are  wig¬ 
gling  or  not.  You  might  try  the  stunt  for 
days  and  days  and  not  make  any  progress  in 
learning. 

Burton  knew  this  and  so  he  suggests  that 
you  try  it  before  a  mirror.  That  is  much 
better  than  trying  it  before  an  audience.  When 
you  are  before  a  mirror  you  can  tell  when 
you  succeed,  and  can  criticize  your  own  ef¬ 
forts.  Your  drill  in  wiggling  can  be  intelli¬ 
gently  directed. 

This  agrees  with  something  I  wrote  some 
years  ago.  In  order  that  practice  may  bring 
improvement,  four  things  are  necessary : 

1.  The  learner  must  practice — the  act  must  be  tried 
over  and  over. 

2.  The  learner  must  succeed  at  least  part  of  the 
time  or  must  come  nearer  to  success  at  some  times 
than  others 

3.  He  must  know  when  he  succeeds. 

4.  He  must  have  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  his  successes  than  with  his  failures.  (How  and 
Why  Practice  Makes  Perfect,  p.  4) 

If  these  principles  are  correct,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  prophesy  that  none  of  you  will 
ever  learn  to  wiggle  your  ears.  In  the  first 
place,  you  won’t  learn  to  wiggle  your  ears 
without  practice,  and  none  of  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  practice.  In  the  second  place,  even 
if  you  did  practice  you  would  not  improve, 
because  you  would  not  succeed  even  partially 
in  wiggling  your  ears,  and  efforts  toward  do¬ 
ing  a  thing  that  we  can’t  do  at  all  do  not 
result  in  learning.  In  the  third  place,  you 
would  probably  not  know  whether  you  had 
succeeded  or  not,  unless  you  were  before  a 
mirror.  And  fourth  and  finally,  you  would 
not  have  any  satisfaction  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment,  even  if  you  did  succeed. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  wiggling  the 
ears  is  almost  the  zero  point  of  usefulness 
among  all  the  possible  accomplishments  of 
mankind;  nevertheless,  I  should  recommend 
practice  in  trying  to  wiggle  his  ears  to  any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  increase  his  knowledge 
of  the  learning  process.  By  wiggling  your 
ears  for  five  minutes  each  day  for  the  next 
month  you  may  become  a  better  teacher. 
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Wliether  you  become  ear  wrigglers  is  alto¬ 
gether  incompetent,  irrelevant  and  immaterial ! 

The  reason  for  setting  the  model  first  also 
is  thus  stated  by  Morrison:  “The  learner  is 
set  to  practice  with  the  goal  itself  as  a  focal 
content  in  consciousness.  So  long  as  he  prac¬ 
tices  with  intent  to  achieve  the  goal  he  will 
eventually  clear  up  his  random  movements 
and  arrive.  .  .  .  (But)  the  goal  must  be 
recognized  and  there  must  be  intent  to  reach 
the  goal.  .  .  .  Hence,  as  an  initial  step  in 
the  learning,  the  pupil  must  be  made  con¬ 
scious  of  the  goal  by  observing  j)erformances 
at  the  level  of  the  adaptation  sought.”  (p. 
.=iOS) 

The  earner  Must  Hare  a  Goal 

Note  that  as  an  initial  step  in  learning  the 
pupil  must  be  made  conscious  of  the  goal. 
1'his  consciousness  is  aroused  by  observing 
l)erformance :  and  the  performance  observed 
must  be  at  the  level  of  the  adaptation  sought. 
That  is,  the  initial  step  in  learning  to  be  a 
stenographer  is  to  get  an  idea  of  what  a  ste¬ 
nographer  does  and  this  is  best  done  by  see¬ 
ing  a  stenographer  at  work,  or  at  least  see¬ 
ing  someone  taking  dictation  in  shorthand  un¬ 
der  conditions  as  nearly  as  iK>ssible  like  the 
conditions  in  an  office.  Some  of  our  pupils 
have  doubtless  had  such  an  experience  before 
coming  to  schi>ol ;  but  few  of  them  will  have 
had  sucii  an  experience  under  conditions  which 
lead  them  to  observe  closely  just  what  is 
being  done.  Until  a  pupil  has  observed  such 
a  performance,  he  will  have  a  very  indefinite 
idea  of  what  he  is  trying  to  learn  to  do.  .\nd 
human  beings  learn  acts  of  skill  much  faster 
when  they  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  they 
are  trying  to  accomplish  than  when  they 
practice  without  such  a  clear  idea. 

The  importance  of  the  idea  of  the  thing  to 
be  done  in  bringing  about  learning  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  story  that  you  have  doubtless 
heard  Mr.  Gregg  tell.  In  the  ’nineties  there 
was  in  an  office  in  Michigan  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  McGurrin,  who  afterwards 
was  famous  as  one  of  the  originators  and 
demonstrators  of  touch  tyi)ewriting.  At  that 
time  most  typists  used  only  three  fingers  on 
each  hand,  although  some  used  two,  and  a 
few  only  one.  I  remember  that  the  first  type¬ 
writing  instructor  placed  in  my  hand  when 
1  entered  a  business  college  said  that  the  little 
fingers  were  useless  for  typing,  being  too 
weak  for  such  heavy  work.  This  McGurrin 
practiced  with  his  three  fingers  and  became 
a  rapid  typist  for  those  days.  One  day  when 
he  was  making  the  keys  rattle  at  a  great  rate 
a  visitor  in  the  office  asked  him  if  he  could 
w'rite  without  looking  at  the  keys.  He  had 
to  confess  that  he  could  lurt.  and  expressed 
doubt  whether  such  a  thing  could  possibly  be 


done.  “Oh,  yes,”  the  visitor  replied,  “there 
is  a  girl  over  in  the  office  of  So-and-So  who 
can  write  without  ever  looking  at  the  keys.” 
So  McGurrin  began  to  practice  with  the  idea 
of  learning  to  write  without  Uniking  at  the 
keys,  and  after  a  time  was  able  to  do  it.  He 
had  acquired  this  new  skill  l>ecause  he  had  a 
clear  idea  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Mr. 
Gregg  calls  this  “competing  with  something 
that  doesn’t  exist,”  because  when  McGurrin 
later  visited  the  office  w’here  the  young  lady 
worked  he  found  that  she  could  not  write  a 
single  sentence  without  looking  at  the  keys. 
The  real  hero  of  this  story  is  the  prevaricator 
who  originated  the  idea  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  write  on  the  typewriter  without  look¬ 
ing  at  the  keys. 

Show  Your  Students  How  to  W'rite 

If  as  the  initial  step  to  learning  the  learner 
must  ob.serve  perf<»rmance  at  the  level  of  the 
adaptation  sought,  it  follows  that  one  of  the 
most  helpful  things  the  teacher  of  shorthand 
can  do  for  his  ])upils  is  to  show  them  how  to 
write  shorthand — not  merely  a  word  or  two. 
or  the  e.xercises  in  the  book,  but  the  kind  of 
writing  that  the  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  after  leaving  scIkk)!.  Mr.  Gregg  said  (»n 
this  subject  some  twenty-five  years  ago:  “(')ne 
of  the  most  powerful  aids  in  imparting  to 
others  the  knack  of  writing  shorthand  rapidly 
is  the  ability  to  write  rapidly  and  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  it  is  done.  N\)t  rapidity  in  the 
sense  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  ‘record 
breaker,’  or  a  ‘speedist,’  but  he  ought  to 
have  sufficient  executional  skill  to  show  stu¬ 
dents  that  he  is  a  capable  writer  himself. 
.\nd  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
teacher  who  takes  the  trouble  to  acquire  this 
skill  will  have  revealed  to  him  some  of  the 
things  behind  the  scenes  which  will  do  more 
to  help  him  to  secure  results  than  anything 
he  has  ever  undertaken.”  (“The  Teaching  of 
Shorthand,”  p.  49)  That  Mr.  Gregg  is  of 
the  same  opinion  still  is  indicated  by  some 
interesting  remarks  he  made  on  the  subject 
at  one  of  the  Iowa  Research  Conferences  on 
Commercial  Education  held  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  As  reported  in  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher  for  September,  1930,  he  said: 

Teachers  of  shorthand  today,  in  the  main,  are  not 
as  competent  as  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  (Here 
there  was  a  general  gasp  of  surprise  and  protest.) 
Mr.  Gregg  went  on  to  say  that  he  acknowledged 
that  teachers  today  had  a  much  better  background 
educationally  than  formerly,  and  were  better  trained 
in  methods  of  teaching,  but  he  maintained  that  they 
are  not  as  skillful  in  the  use  of  shorthand  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago.  He  then  mentioned  the  names 
of  a  great  many  teachers  of  thirty  years  ago  who 
were  able  to  go  out  and  report  any  convention  that 
came  along.  He  said  he  doubted  if  there  are  many 
teachers  who  could  do  so  tixlay ;  in  fact,  he  believes 
that  if  he  called  for  a  show  of  hands  in  any  meeting 
of  shorthand  teachers  of  how  many  could  write  one 
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hundred  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes,  there 
would  not  be  many  hands  raised.  And  yet  teach¬ 
ers  of  shorthand  are  handling  a  skill  subject  in  which 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  showing  stu¬ 
dents  the  knack  of  doing  the  thing  skillfully. 

Why  this  change?  Mr.  Gregg  said  he  lielieves  it 
is  due  to  the  emphasis  being  placed  in  the  wrong 
place.  Teachers  today  are  so  busily  engaged  in 
researches  (a  general  laugh),  in  surveys,  in  writing 
theses  for  degrees,  that  they  have  no  time  to  learn 
to  write  shorthand  well,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
educational  authorities  do  not  care  whether  they  do 
or  not.  Unless  a  teacher  can  write  shorthand  flu¬ 
ently  and  loves  to  write  it  and  teach  it,  he  cannot 
hope  to  inspire  his  student  with  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  art.  ...  A  teacher  in  Germany  or  Great 
Britain  is  not  licensed  to  teach  shorthand  until  he 
has  demonstrated  not  merely  his  educational  quali¬ 
fications — his  knowledge  of  shorthand  methods  and 
class  management  and  many  other  things — but  is 
able  to  write  rapidly  for  five  minutes  on  difRcult 
matter  and  transcribe  it  accurately.  If  we  could 
establish  such  a  standar<l  f«>r  teachers  of  the  sul>- 
ject  in  this  country,  it  would  do  more  to  improve 
methods  and  results  in  shorthand  than  all  the  re¬ 
searches  in  the  world,  valuable  as  these  are  in  giving 
a  background  and  plan  of  work. 

A  Challenge  to  Our  Efficiency 

This  challeiiRe  of  Mr.  Gregg’s  to  our  ability 
to  write  shorthand  at  a  speed  of  one  liundred 
words  a  minute  arouses  my  ire.  Surely  this 
is  a  slur  on  our  ability  which  we  caniu)t  let 
go  unchallenged.  Most  of  us  are  training  our 
pupils,  or  some  of  them,  to  write  at  least 
one  hundred  words  a  minute,  and  all  of  us 
would  boast  that  we  know  more  shorthand 
than  our  pupils  know.  I  suggest  that  as  a 
part  of  this  program  today  the  Chairman  dic¬ 
tate  five  hundred  words  in  five  minutes,  and 
give  us  all  a  chance  to  write  and  transcribe 
it.  Let  us  prove  to  Mr,  Gregg  that  while 
he  may  be  correct  as  to  the  inability  of  short¬ 
hand  teachers  in  Iowa  or  in  New  York  to 
write  as  rapidly  as  their  pupils,  he  is  basely 
slandering  us  in  Indiana  and  in  Ohio ! 

What  is  the  matter  with  those  teachers 
in  New  York  and  Iowa  and  other  backward 
states  that  they  are  such  slow  shorthand  writ¬ 
ers?  Why  haven’t  they  learned  to  write  fast¬ 
er?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  they  are  just  naturally  slower  than  we 
are.  The  reason  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Gregg 
when  he  says,  “The  educational  authorities 
do  not  care  tvhether  they  do  or  not.”  Short¬ 
hand  teachers  do  not,  in  these  benighted  states 
just  mentioned,  secure  their  jobs  because  they 
can  do  what  they  are  hired  to  teach  their 
pupils  to  do.  .  They  are  hired  because  they 
have  regular  features,  and  clear  complexions, 
and  aggressive  personalities ;  because  they 
have  college  degrees,  perchance,  and  possi¬ 
bly  because  they  know  the  theory  of  short¬ 
hand.  Whether  or  not  they  can  write  short¬ 
hand  as  it  must  be  written  in  business  offices 
the  hiring  authorities  care  not. 

\ow  if  teachers  of  shorthand  were  hired 
l)ecause  they  could  write  shorthand,  then  they 


would  learn  to  write  shorthand;  and  if  ad,- 
vancement  in  the  teaching  profession  depend¬ 
ed,  among  other  things,  upon  increasing  the 
speed  with  which  they  write,  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  their  speed.  For  as  Dr.  Book 
has  pointed  out,  “It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
printers,  typists,  teachers,  and  skilled  workmen 
of  every  sort  cease  to  improve  in  their  work 
almost  as  soon  as  they  acquire  sufficient  skill 
to  meet  their  immediate  needs  or  to  hold 
their  jobs,  and  that  they  will  begin  again  to 
improve  in  rate  and  quality  of  work  if  suf¬ 
ficient  incentives  are  provided.’’  (“learning  to 
Typewrite,’’  p.  282-3) 

We  would  all  admit,  I  suppo.se,  that  if 
scluKilboards  should  prefer  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  who  could  write  difficult  solid  matter  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words  per  min¬ 
ute,  we  could  quickly  qualify.  But  is  there 
not  another  incentive  that  could  stir  us  to 
effort?  Should  it  not  be  sufficient  incentive 
that  the  ability  to  write  at  that  speed  or 
higher  would  make  us  more  competent  short¬ 
hand  teachers?  If  it  is  true  that,  until  we 
are  able  to  write  shorthand  rapidly,  as  well 
as  to  explain  it,  our  teaching  is  not  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  it  ought  to  and  it  might  be,  can 
we  not  muster  sufficient  professional  pride 
and  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  to  our 
pupils  to  induce  us  to  make  the  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  .secure  a  rea.sonably  high  degree  of 
skill  ? 

Dictate,  Dictate,  Dictate 

The  remaining  steps  in  learning.  Imitation, 
Criticism,  Drill,  follow  and  are  repeated  again 
and  again  after  the  model  is  set.  The  learner 
should  imitate  and  drill  uprm  the  thing  he  is 
trying  to  learn  to  do;  and  the  criticism  of  the 
teacher  should  point  out  his  advances  toward 
the  adaptation,  and  his  mistakes  in  trying 
to  reach  it.  With  the  texts  available  today, 
there  is  Iktle  for  the  teacher  to  do  in  pro¬ 
viding  material  for  practice,  except  to  choose 
from  the  wealth  of  such  material  that  which 
is  most  suited  to  his  needs  and  the  needs  of 
his  class.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
pupil  is  trying  to  learn  to  write  words  from 
dictation,  and  that  he  will  accomplish  this 
most  quickly  by  getting  much  practice  in  writ¬ 
ing  from  dictation.  There  is  some  value  in 
other  forms  of  practice.  Copying  shorthand 
notes  may  help  in  writing  matter  from  dicta¬ 
tion;  writing  shorthand  from  print  may  help 
in  writing  matter  from  dictation ;  studying 
ru'es  and  principles  may  help  in  writing  mat¬ 
ter  from  dictation.  But  the  teacher  should  be 
sure  that  the  goal  of  writing  from  dictation 
is  ever  before  him  and  the  pupils.  Otherwise 
copying  shorthand  notes  may  produce  a  slow 
style  of  writing  which  must  be  broken  up  be¬ 
fore  the  learner  can  write  rapidly ;  writing 
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shorthand  from  print  may  form  associations 
between  the  sight  of  the  word  and  the  act 
of  writing  it  which  will  interfere  with  form¬ 
ing  associations  between  the  sound  of  the 
word  and  the  act  of  writing  it ;  and  the  study 
of  rules  and  principles  may  induce  a  delib¬ 
erate,  thoughtful  study  of  each  word  to  be 
written  which  will  make  rapid  writing  from 
dictation  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn. 

Don't  Fetter  Their  Fingers  with  Rules 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  short¬ 
hand  is  w'ritten  rapidly  only  w'hen  the  writer 
is  able  to  write  the  outlines  for  the  words 
spoken  without  hesitation,  which  means  with¬ 
out  deliberation.  Pondering  over  the  rule  or 
principle  that  applies  is  fatal  to  speed.  In 
fact,  rules  and  principles  have  no  place  in 
the  uritintj  of  shorthand,  except  as  they  may 
be  needed  to  construct  an  outline  for  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  word — and  it  is  seldom  that 
a  stenographer  needs  to  form  such  an  outline 
while  writing,  and  even  more  seldom  that  he 
is  able  to  do  it. 

It  follows  from  what  was  said  above  that 
the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  shorthand  should 
be  somewhat  different  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  teacher.  The  learner  uses  a  given  rule 
or  principle  almost  entirely  as  a  means  of 
remembering  how  to  write  the  words  that  are 
written  according  to  that  rule  or  principle. 
If  the  rule  or  principle  is  of  very  frequent 
application,  such  as  that  for  writing  circles,  it 
becomes  so  thoroughly  established  that  it  can 
be  applied  to  any  new  word  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  of  less  frequent  application,  such 
as  the  “analogical  abbreviations,”  all  the 
common  words  written  according  to  a  given 
principle  are  usua’ly  given  in  the  text.  When 
the  outlines  for  these  words  are  learned,  the 
rule  or  principle  may  be,  and  should  be,  al¬ 
lowed  to  sink  into  the  reservoir  of  subcon¬ 
scious  memories,  never  to  be  recalled  unless 


another  word  is  encountered  which  comes 
under  the  same  rule  or  principle. 

But  the  teacher  must  keep  the  rules  in 
mind,  because  they  are  constantly  needed  in 
helping  pupils  to  write  and  remember  the 
words  that  come  under  them.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  reason  why  teachers  of  shorthand 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  write  rapidly — 
they  think  of  the  rules  and  principles  too 
much.  But  if  we  remember  that  it  is  ability 
to  write  ra[>idly  that  is  needed  by  our  pupils, 
and  that  the  teacher  needs  to  demonstrate 
to  his  pupils  the  thing  that  the  pupils  are  try¬ 
ing  to  learn,  we  shall  see  the  necessity  for 
the  teacher’s  having  skill  as  w'ell  as  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Without  skill,  we  are  likely  to  emphasize 
too  much  the  “science”  side  of  shorthand — as 
Morrison  says,  “The  attempt  is  made  to  re¬ 
duce  everything  to  terms  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  or  rationalization.”  (p.  95)  We  cannot 
too  often  reiterate  that  w’e  are  not  training 
our  shorthand  pupils  to  repeat  rules  and  state 
principles  and  give  definitions ;  we  are  train¬ 
ing  them  to  write  words  as  they  hear  them 
st>oken.  If  they  can  write  correctly  what  the 
dictator  says,  it  matters  not  a  whit  whether 
they  can  state  a  single  rule  or  principle  or 
definition. 

W^e  Must  Set  the  Model 

To  give  them  this  ability  to  write  short¬ 
hand  correctly  and  rapidly  we  must  set  the 
model  by  showing  them  what  they  are  trying 
to  learn  to  do;  give  them  a  performance  to 
imitate,  not  merely  something  to  memorize ; 
criticize  their  efforts  constructively,  pointing 
out  how  far  they  succeed  and  wherein  they  fail 
and  give  them  abundant  drill  in  doing  the 
thing  they  are  trying  to  learn  to  do.  So  shall 
we  help  our  pupils  to  make  the  shorthand 
adaptation,  and  prove  ourselves  competent 
teachers  of  the  lithe  and  noble  art. 
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Columbia  Offers  New  Courses  to  Teachers 


^EACHERS  COLLEGE,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  Xew'  York,  is  inaugurating  a 
series  of  Saturday  morning  and  evening 
courses  throughout  the  w'eek  for  the  1932- 
33  school  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Odell,  associate  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Teachers  College.  These  courses 
have  been  especially  designed  for  experienced 
commercial  teachers  who  wish  to  improve 
their  teaching. 

Besides  Mr.  Odell,  the  following  educa¬ 
tors  will  offer  courses : 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  chief  of  the  Com¬ 


mercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mr.  Louis  .•\.  Rice,  assistant  in  Secondary 
Education,  New  Jersey  State  .Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Trenton;  Miss  Rowena 
Wellman,  lecturer.  Teachers’  College;  and 
Mr.  Harold  11.  Smith,  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  has  offered  such  work  in  the  regular 
school  year  and  we  suggest  that  teachers  who 
may  be  interested  write  to  Mr.  Odell  for  full 
information. 
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Factors  that  Influence  the  Building  of 
Shorthand  Speed 


Dr.  william  FREDERICK  BOOK, 
in  his  chapter  on  Phenomena  Influ¬ 
encing  Learning  in  “The  Psychology 
of  Skill,”  gives  relearning  and  warming-up 
as  two  important  subjective  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  learning. 

“Memory,  as  everyone  knows,”  says  Dr. 
Book,^  “is  basic  for  all  acquisition.  The  rea¬ 
son  some  subjects  (pupils)  improve  so  slowly 
is  that  it  takes  them  most  of  the  day  to  re¬ 
learn  what  they  forget  overnight.  A  learner’s 
progress,  therefore,  depends  as  much  upon 
how  well  the  effects  of  practice  can  be  re¬ 
tained  and  on  how  quickly  and  easily  lapsed 
acquisitions  can  be  revived,  as  upon  the 
amount  learned  each  day.” 

It  is  evident  from  Dr.  Book’s  statement  that 
when  he  mentions  “learning”  or  “acquisi¬ 
tion”  he  means,  in  a  skill  subject,  learning 
hcnv  to  do,  as  well  as  what  to  do. 

Relearning 

The  advanced  shorthand  instruction  con¬ 
tinues  the  theory  instruction,  and  the  daily 
relearning  continues  to  be  a  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand  teacher’s  lesson  plan.  For¬ 
merly,  both  student  and  teacher  said  good-by 
to  theory  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  theory 
course,  and,  both  in  name  and  method,  the 
physical  factors  that  influence  the  writing 
of  shorthand  took  full  possession  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course.  Today,  the  entire  shorthand 
course,  from  the  first  lesson  to  the  last,  has 
the  one  objective — speed  building — and  the 
teacher  of  “advanced”  shorthand  (so-called 
merely  for  convenience  in  setting  down  a 
course  of  study)  continues  to  develop  both 
the  mental  and  the  physical  factors  in  the 
same  pedagogic  manner  as  that  used  by  the 
theory  teacher. 

The  daily  relearning  in  the  advanced  short¬ 
hand  teacher’s  speed-building  program  has 
taken  the  shape  of  a  carefully  directed  mo¬ 
tivated  review  based  on  the  dictation  material 
of  the  day.  This  motivated  review  is  dressed 
up  in  the  form  of  short,  interesting,  analogi¬ 
cal  speed-building  drills. 

Warming  Up 

.Another  important  subjective  factor  influ¬ 
encing  the  building  of  shorthand  speed  is  the 
warming-up. 


“There  is,”  says  Dr.  Book,*  “a  generally 
felt  need  of  starting  any  activity,  mental  or 
physical,  slowly  and  working  rather  leisurely 
until  all  the  associatiims  involved  have  been 
fully  revived.  When  we  add  the  fact  that  the 
most  automatic  habits  which  the  learner  has 
acquired  must  be  exercised  for  a  time  before 
they  will  work  perfectly,  and  that  a  favorable 
set  of  mind  must  be  developed  before  the 
work  can  be  done  on  the  highest  plane  the 
learner  has  yet  attained,  the  significance  of 
the  relearning  and  warming-up  for  acquisition 
becomes  clear. 

“There  are  times  when  pushing  ahead  with 
a  do-or-die  attitude  results  in  retrogression 
and  failure  to  learn.  Such  periods  occur  on 
an  off  day  and  during  the  early  part  of  a 
test.  Upon  first  beginning  to  write,  the 
learner  must  go  more  slowly  and  carefully 
refresh  the  newly  acquired  associations  and 
revive  the  old  ones  before  he  can  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage  with  a  do-or-die  attitude.  If  this 
is  neglected,  he  will  push  himself  into  his 
own  undoing  instead  of  onto  a  higher  plane 
of  work.” 

One  may  readily  appreciate,  therefore,  the 
pedagogic  importance  of  warming  up  both 
the  mental  and  physical  reactions  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  before  starting  to  dictate  the  assignment 
for  the  day. 

Brief-Form  Drills  Ideal  for  Warming  Up 

This  warming-up  is  accomplished  by  the 
dictation  of  easy  matter,  starting  at  a  slow 
rate  of  speed  and  gradually  increasing  the 
speed  to  the  student’s  writing  rate.  The  use 
of  this  type  of  material,  filled  with  brief 
forms  and  brief-form  phrases,  accomplishes 
another  desired  objective;  in  fact,  while  the 
student  is  warming  up  and  acquiring  a  fa¬ 
vorable  “set  of  mind”  for  the  dictation  that 
is  to  follow,  he  is  also  increasing  the  automa¬ 
tization  of  the  brief  forms  and  brief-form 
phrases.  This  warming-up  exercise  thus  elim¬ 
inates  the  need  for  any  other  form  of  re¬ 
learning  the  brief  forms. 

Speed-Progression  Tests 

Another  very  important  use  of  this  warm¬ 
ing-up  factor  in  building  shorthand  speed  is 
illustrated  in  the  giving  of  a  speed-progres¬ 
sion  test  to  force  the  student  onto  higher 
speed  levels.  .\  speed-progression  test  is  one 
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New  Gregg  Dol 

We  recommend  tins  new  steel-pointed  pe 
out  reservation  as  a  thoroughly  satisl'act 
writing  instrument  for  classroom  use. 
The  steel  nib,  if  carefully  treated,  will 
last  for  a  year  or  more.  When 
worn  or  damaged  the  nib  can 
be  replaced  easily  for  25c. 


nURACROME 

^coimosiOH  ^ 

RE-new-poinT 

25'; 


NEW  YOH 


PRICE  TO 
TEACHERS 


90c 


NET 
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^  Fountain  Pen 


This  new  pen  is  made  of  jet 
black  pyroxalin,  trimmed  with 
chrome-steel.  The  nib  is  also  chrome- 
steel,  warranted  not  to  corrode.  It  is 
)  guaranteed  unconditionally  to  be  me- 
11  y  perfect. 


^regg  Publishing  Company 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (nearest  office) ; 

Please  send  me  with  bill . Gregg  Dollar  Fountain  Pens  at  90r.  net. 

Name . 

School  . 

.Stbeet  . 

City . 


State 
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tn  which  the  second  and  each  succeeding 
minute’s  dictation  are  counted  at  a  rate  of 
speed  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding 
minute.  The  dictation  starts  at  a  speed  well 
below  the  student’s  rate  and  increases  gradu¬ 
ally,  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  refresh 
his  newly  acquired  shorthand  associations  and 
revive  the  old  ones.  As  the  speed  of  the 
dictation  increases  beyond  the  student’s  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  he  hangs  on  with  a  “do-or-die” 
attitude  and  finds  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
writing  at  a  higher  speed  for  a  minute  or  two. 


The  conditions  have  been  favorable,  he  has 
been  thoroughly  warmed  up,  and  by  strong 
effort  and  undivided  attention  efficiently  di¬ 
rected  he  has  lifted  himself  onto  a  higher 
plane  of  skill. 

Teachers  of  advanced  shorthand  will  find 
it  well  worth  their  while  to  recheck  their 
speed-building  lesson  plans  to  see  that  they 
sufficiently  stress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson  the  two  factors — the  daily  relearning 
and  the  warming-up. 

—C.  /.  B. 
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Typewriting  in  Schools 

An  Editorial  from  "The  New  York  Times”  of  June  26,  1932 
(Reprinted  by  ^special  permission  oj  the  publishers) 


r'llE  wide  use  of  the  typewriter,  not  only 
in  business  but  in  private  life,  has  caused 
some  to  fear  that  handwriting  may  soon 
become  as  obsolete  as  beautifully  illuminated 
manuscripts.  Mid- Victorian  ladies,  shocked 

to  find  granddaughters  at  college  writing  them 
neatly  typed  notes,  wonder  what  the  world  is 
coming  to.  It  is  true  that  from  1914  to  1927 
the  manufacture  of  typewriters  and  type¬ 
writer  supplies  increased  in  value  almost 
threefold.  But  at  the  same  time  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ink  almost  doubled,  lead  pencils  al¬ 
most  trebled,  and  the  1927  output  of  foun¬ 
tain  pens  was  more  than  three  times  that  of 
1914. 

The  increased  use  of  the  typewriter  seems, 
in  fact,  to  be  concurrent  with  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  many  forms  of  handwriting.  An 
experiment  with  typewriters  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  showed  that  children  who  had 
the  use  of  machines  wrote  more,  both  in 
type  and  by  hand,  than  children  in  classes 
where  typewriters  were  not  used.  Also,  the 
use  of  the  typewriter  caused  no  falling  off 
in  speed  or  quality  of  handwriting. 

The  experiment,  as  described  by  Frank  N. 
Freeman  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal 
for  June,  was  undertaken  in  order  to  compare 
the  progress  of  classes  using  the  typewriter 
as  a  supplement  to  their  school  work  with 
that  of  classes  similar  “in  all  essential  re¬ 
spects  except  the  use  of  the  typewriter.”  On 
an  average  one  machine  was  provided  for 


four  pupils.  The  time  spent  in  typing  was 
from  50  to  130  minutes  a  week,  varying  from 
Grade  I  to  VI.  Only  informal  instruction 
was  given  as  an  aid  to  the  natural  “hunt-and- 
peck”  method. 

It  was  difficult  to  present  the  results  in 
arithmetical  form.  In  general  educational 
progress,  “the  experimental  group  excelled 
the  control  group  in  four  of  six  grades.”  In 
view  of  the  short  time  given  for  practice, 
the  children  learned  to  type  easily.  In  a  year’s 
time  they  could  type  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
write  with  pen  or  pencil.  Their  work  was 
fairly  accurate,  with  an  average  amount  of 
error  between  3  and  6  per  cent.  The  use  of 
typewriters  appeared  to  stimulate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  written  work.  The  pupils  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  innovation.  Teachers  testi¬ 
fied  “to  the  improvement  of  their  written 
work,  to  the  development  of  self-confidence  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  slower  pupils,  and  to 
the  generally  favorable  influence  on  the  pupils’ 
attitudes.”  Continued  use  of  typewriters  was 
recommended  by  93  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 

Xo  comment  was  made  on  improvement  in 
spelling  due  to  use  of  typewriters,  unless  the 
report  on  accuracy  may  be  taken  to  cover  that 
point.  Visual-minded  adults  often  find  typing 
an  aid  to  spelling.  Questions  of  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  were  not  considered,  so  that  no  conclu¬ 
sion  was  reached  whether  the  superior  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  young  typists  warranted  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure. 


If  you  are  planninfi  to  enter  the  Play  Contest  announced  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Gregg  Writer,  the  plays  in  “Commercial  Clubs,”  by  A.  A.  Bowie,  may  prove 
helpful  as  models.  They  have  been  put  on  successfully  as  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  programs  given  in  schools  all  over  the  country. 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


The  Wider  Use  of  Shorthand 


The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  by  students  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  classroom,  as  partially  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  suggests  some  interesting  thoughts. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  significant  that  while 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously,  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
use  of  pens  and  pencils.  On  the  contrary,  the 
use  of  these  instruments  has  increased  at 
even  a  more  rapid  rate  in  the  period  from 
1914  to  1927,  inclusive,  based  on  their  pro¬ 
duction,  than  at  any  other  period.  But  we 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  quantitative 
use,  as  in  the  educational  effect. 

It  was  shown  by  the  study*  that  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  had  stimulated  more  writing 
both  on  the  machine  and  by  pen.  The  addi¬ 
tional  educational  advantages  covered  a  wide 
range.  To  quote  from  the  report  on  the  fac¬ 
tor  that  is  of  most  interest  to  us  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ; 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  of  the 
typewriter,  according  to  the  teachers,  is  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  easier  means  of  self-expression,  thus  enabling 
the  child  to  realize  a  larger  proportion  of  his  creative 
impulses.  A  great  number  of  teachers  say  over  and 
over  again,  in  various  contexts,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  typewriters,  their  children  compose  and  write 
more  original  material  of  various  sorts,  with  more 
interest,  greater  satisfaction,  and  less  effort  than  by 
handwriting.  The  teachers  mention  all  kinds  of  writ¬ 
ing,  from  original  stories  and  poems  to  booklets  of 
original  arithmetic  problems. 

Other  advantages  obtained  were  more  read¬ 
ing  and  research,  more  written  practice  work, 
improvement  motivated,  shy  and  slow  chil¬ 
dren  often  “reached”  by  the  typewriter,  neat¬ 
ness  and  print-like  characters  a  boon  to  young 
pupils,  compactness  of  typing  enhances  project 
work.  As  to  attitudes,  the  typewriter  pro¬ 
motes  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
good  working  habits,  responsibility,  and  self- 
confidence  in  slower  pupils.  This  by  no  means 
covers  the  entire  range  of  advantages  noted 


in  the  report,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  what 
we  are  aiming  to  bring  out  in  this  editorial. 
The  point  that  immediately  arrested  our  at¬ 
tention  was  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer  encourages  more  originol  writing,  and 
provides  an  easier  means  of  self-expression. 
As  with  many  teachers,  we  have  long  felt 
that  handwriting  places  a  decided  brake  on 
full  and  clear  e.xpression  so  far  as  original 
composition  is  concerned,  because  of  its  slow¬ 
ness  and  the  physical  effort  it  requires. 

According  to  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Pen¬ 
manship  Scale**  pupils  in  the  twelfth  grade 
are  expected  to  reach  a  speed  of  one  hundred 
legibly  written  letters  a  minute.  .Average 
nontechnical  language  runs  about  four  let¬ 
ters  to  the  word.  In  terms  of  words,  there¬ 
fore,  this  means  a  speed  of  twenty-five  words 
a  minute.  Average  good  longhand  writers, 
we  think,  will  hardly  exceed  thirty  words  a 
minute,  even  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Note  taking  in  high  school  naturally 
should  have  the  effect  of  speeding  up  the  writ¬ 
ing,  as  it  unquestionably  does.  But  it  also 
plays  havoc  with  legibility.  These  facts  were 
brought  out  very  clearly  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Snes- 
rud  in  his  study  of  the  handwriting  problem.t 
In  original  composition,  the  main  idea  is  to 
get  down  on  paper  thoughts  as  they  are  for¬ 
mulated.  They  may  not  be  expressed  in  the 
best  language  form,  but  they  furnish  the  basis 
upon  which  editing  and  refinement  of  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  done  effectively.  This  would 
be  true  also  of  typewritten  copy.  With  very 
little  practice,  however,  speed  in  typewriting, 
as  compared  with  longhand,  may  be  vastly 
increased,  .\ccording  to  a  recent  newspaper 
interview,  Mrs.  Buck,  the  author  of  “The 
Good  Earth,”  devotes  about  three  hours  in 
the  morning  to  turning  out  original  compo¬ 
sition  at  the  rate,  on  the  average,  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  words  a  minute.  And  this, 
mind  you,  while  using  but  one  finger  of  each 
hand,  which  certainly  is  not  to  be  recom- 


*Aii  Experlnuintal  Study  of  the  Bdueat tonal  Infliienreii  of  the  Tyi^wrltei  In  the  Elementary  School  Clas:iruom:  Ben  R 
W’ood,  Columbia  University,  and  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Uniteralty  of  Chlcatto;  The  MacnUllan  ('.ompany.  New  York. 

''Cleveland  Business  Penmanship  Scale:  A.  N.  Carmine,  William  L.  Connor,  Roy  W.  l«l>u;  The  Harter  School  Supply 
Company,  Cleveland.  1I>Z6. 

tHandwrltlng  Efficiency  In  Junior  end  Senior  High  Schools:  J.  M.  Snesrud.  The  OretCK  Publishing  Company. 
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mended.  This  rate,  as  any  writer  will  know, 
does  not  represent  maximum  speed,  as  there 
are  often  long  pauses  when  one  is  attempting 
to  crystallize  an  idea  and  to  express  it  in 
appropriate  language.  In  other  intervals, 
when  the  thought  is  flowing  more  smoothly, 
the  writing  is  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed. 
Facility,  or  lack  of  facility,  in  originating 
and  formulating  thoughts  varies  greatly,  and 
the  speed  of  recording,  within  certain  limits, 
fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  situation  at 
the  moment. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  limitations  in 
si)eed  of  longhand  writing  regulates  to  some 
extent  the  speed  of  compositicni ;  the  writer 
automatically  accommodates  himself  to  his 
medium  of  written  expression,  becomes  ha¬ 
bituated  to  its  limitations,  and  proceeds  more 
leisurely  when  writing  with  pen  or  pencil. 
Kvery  writer  has  had  the  experience  of  try¬ 
ing  to  write  out  a  brilliant  thought — or  so 
it  seemed  at  the  moment — only  to  be  thwarted 
by  his  lack  of  ability  to  get  it  down  on  paper. 
That  is,  one  attempting  to  compose  in  long- 
hand  is  slowed  down  by  the  speed  limits  of 
his  writing  medium.  Many  thoughts  that 
flash  into  the  mind,  st)metimes  very  crudely 
formulated,  canni>t  be  recorded  because  of 
the  slowness  of  handwriting.  In  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  even  a  moderate  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
typewriter  would  help  enormously.  With 
very  little  directed  practice,  one  can  attain  a 
speed  of  thirty  to  forty  words  a  minute  on 
the  typewriter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
were  skilled  in  writing  shorthand  he  would 
have  a  far  superior  instrument  for  recording 
his  thoughts.  It  possesses  the  one  necessary 
element  that  is  lacking  in  both  longhand  and 
typewriting — and  that  is  speed.  Written  in 
its  simplest  form  shorthand  is  capable  of  a 
si)eed  of  at  least  four  times  that  of  longhand. 


Most  of  us  have  placed  the  emphasis  on 
the  vocational  functioning  of  shorthand,  and 
this  automatically  has  inhibited  a  conception 
of  its  functioning  in  other  respects.  We  have 
given  very  little  thought,  for  example,  to 
promoting  its  possibilities  for  personal  use. 
If  the  typewriter  has  proved  its  value  educa¬ 
tionally  in  stimulating  greater  production  in 
creative  writing  and  other  directions — as  is 
evident  from  the  report  quoted  above — there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  shorthand 
would  not  prove  equally  valuable,  if  not  more 
so. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  theory,  shorthand  can 
be  learned  quite  easily  by  very  young  pupils, 
if  care  is  taken  tt)  confine  the  learning  of 
principles  that  can  be  applied  to  words  within 
their  vocabulary.  Shorthand  could  be  taught 
with  advantage  along  with  longhand  writing. 
The  vocational  idea,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  kept  in  the  background  with  groups  of 
students  thus  pursuing  the  study.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  those  who  developed 
special  talent  would  continue  the  study  and 
practice  of  it  with  a  vocational  aim  later. 

Owing  to  the  similarity  of  movement  in 
writing  shorthand,  the  shorthand  practice 
should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  long- 
hand.  Moreover,  it  has  a  strong  motivating 
influence.  One  of  the  most  striking  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  a  study  of  shorthand  is 
the  training  it  gives  in  both  analysis  and  in¬ 
terpretation.  Combined  with  typewriting,  we 
can  think  of  no  other  art  that  seems  to  offer 
greater  possibilities  for  young  pupils  in  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  the  English  language. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  undoubtedly- 
enlightening  if  some  groups  of  teachers  would 
carry  out  an  experiment  with  shorthand  such 
as  that  conducted  by  Dr.  Wood  and  Dr.  Free¬ 
man  in  the  field  of  tyi)ewriting. 


/  >  > 

A  New  National  Business  Education  Quarterly 

jor  NEA  Business  Department  Members 


'T^//£  officers  of  the  XEA  Department  of 
Business  Education  for  1932-1933  have 
made  an  auspicious  start  in  their  program  to 
build  up  this  important  department  to  the 
point  where  it  will  really  function  throughout 
the  school  year  as  a  national  organization, 
working  for  the  advancement  of  commercial 
education. 

The  following  communication  has  since  been 
received  from  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  president 
of  the  department : 

At  a  discussion  of  plans  for  building  up  the  de¬ 
partment,  it  was  agreed  that  a  quarterly  publication 
should  be  issued  this  year  to  be  known  as  the  Na¬ 


tional  Business  Education  Quarterly.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  can  be  developed  into  a  monthly  journal 
for  commercial  teachers  when  conditions  justify.  . 

Mr.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  consented  to  serve  as  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
He  has  outlined  the  following  ]>lan  for  the  four 
issues  of  the  coming  year: 

The  first  number  is  to  be  issued  in  October.  It  is 
to  be  a  full  report  of  the  pa|>ers  presented  before 
the  Department  of  Business  Education  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  meeting  on  the  theme,  “Looking  Ahead 
in  Business  Education.”  The  second  number  is  to 
be  issued  in  December.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  typewriting,  including  such  topics  as 
objectives,  standards  of  achievement,  practical  ways 
of  dealing  with  classroom  problems,  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  third  number  is  to  be  issued  in 
March.  It  is  to  be  a  symposium  on  the  objectives 
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of  commercial  subjects  as  formulated  by  leaders  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  planned  to 
have  this  topic  as  the  theme  of  the  next  program  of 
the  Department.  The  fourth  number  is  to  be  issued 
in  May.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  bookkeeping,  and 
will  cover  al>out  the  same  topics  as  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  number. 

The  purposes  of  this  Quarterly  are  to  provide  a 
nee»led  service  to  teachers  t)f  commercial  subjects, 
to  have  an  official  magazine  of  the  Department,  and 


to  have  something  definite  to  give  to  commercial 
teachers  in  return  for  their  membership  in  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  Quarterly  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
are  paid  members  of  the  Department. 

The  annual  membership  dues  are  $1.00.  .Ap¬ 
plications  for  membership  should  be  mailed  to 
I-ouis  .\.  Rice,  Kxecutive  Secretary,  7  Sylves¬ 
ter  Street.  Cranford.  .\e\v  Jersey. 


>  >  / 

Projects  in  Elementary  Shorthand 

Suggested  by  Grace  M.  Marshall 

Hit(h  St  hoot,  Kufhet  ford,  New  Jersey 


chart  illu-strat'iiR  the  suffixes  and  prefixes 
by  elevated,  surface,  and  subway  trains.  Pu¬ 
pils  can  make  many  variations  of  this  type 
of  drawing  —  the  principles  of  shorthand  can 
be  grouped  into  a  few  units.  Outline  maps 
may  be  used  giving  the  states  and  cities  in 
shorthand. 


D(  the  last  few  weeks  in  w  hich 

we  are  studying  the  Manual,  1  give  my 
pupils  a  list  of  suggested  projects 
which  they  may  do  while  we  are  reviewing. 
.Additional  credit  is  given  for  these  projects. 

I  allow  many  variations  from  the  work  and 
tell  my  pupils  if  they  have  any  ideas  they 
would  like  to  w'ork  out,  they  may  consult 
with  me  about  them. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  value  of 
projects  and  their  effect  on  pupils  as  an 
incentive  to  work.  I  need  not  discuss  that 
IK)int  here.* 

Each  teacher  can  add  to  the  following  list 
or  fit  it  to  her  particular  needs. 

Project  One 

An  artU'le  or  .series  of  articles  totaling  500 
words,  iiKluding  50  words  on  a  definite  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  article  must  be  written  in  short¬ 
hand.  The  longhand  is  also  required. 

My  students  have  given  me  articles  that 
use  words  in  which  r  is  omitted  and  in  which 
the  vowel  is  reversed.  The  blends,  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  and  the  abbreviating  principle 
are  also  favorite  topics  for  this  project. 

Many  of  the  articles  are  original  and  are 
often  on  current  events  that  are  of  particular 
interest  to  the  pupil.  OiKe  in  a  while  I  re¬ 
ceive  a  humorous  essay :  one,  for  instance, 
was  on  the  trials  of  one  “youngster"  in  get¬ 
ting  started  on  homework. 

Project  Two 

.A  chart  illustrating  some  principle  of  short- 
,  hand,  accompanied  by  a  word  list. 

Boys  and  girls  enjoy  anything  that  per¬ 
mits  them  to  draw.  Sometime  ago  the  .Amkr- 
KAN  Shorthand  Teacher  had  an  interesting 

*Kllpatriek;  1-kluratlon  for  a  rhanxing  Civilization 


Project  Three 

-A  joke  book  containing  fifty  jokes  written 
in  longhand  and  shorthand. 

Even  the  most  uninterested  pupil  likes 
jokes.  They  may  be  taken  from  the  Gregg 
Writer  or  from  the  Literary  Digest  or  any 
standard  book  of  jokes.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  emphasize  that  you 
want  “acceptable"  material. 

Project  Fonr 

A  book  of  quotations  and  J>ociiis  written  in 
shorthand  with  either  the  longhand  or  an 
available  reference. 

Many  fine  quotations  and  poems  will  be 
turned  in  by  pupils  from  whom  you  would 
not  expect  beautiful  sentiments.  When  ques¬ 
tioned,  they  will  invariably  say,  “I  liked  that, 
so  I  wrote  it  in  shorthand.” 

Project  Five 

A  short  story,  written  in  shorthand,  illus¬ 
trated  if  possible  and  accompanied  by  a  key 
in  longhand.  The  story  should  contain  about 
9(X)  words  and  may  be  original. 

Project  Six 

Transcription  of  fifteen  pages  of  shorthand 
to  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  teacher. 
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This  project  is  especially  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  lack  initiative. 

Project  Seven 

The  shorthand  notes  and  longhand  tran¬ 
script  of  ten  letters  dictated  in  class. 

This  provides  work  for  the  duller  pupils 

> 

Shorthand 

’^ttl:  hiKh  school  ajul  the  private  schotil 
-*■  courses  of  study  in  (iregg  Shorthand  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  by  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  have  been  revised  and  the  1932-1933 
courses  may  now  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
nearest  office  of  the  publishing  company. 

'I'hese  courses  are  based  on  the  Three  Red 
I'ooks,  on  tiregg  Speed  Building.  Rational 

> 


who  need  additional  drill  and  it  links  up 
closely  with  the  review  work. 

The  new  book,  “5,000  Most-Used  Short¬ 
hand  Forms,”  is  very  helpful  in  this  work 
as  it  enables  the  pupil  to  find  useful  words 
for  his  original  articles  and  stories.  The 
book  also  encourages  him  to  hunt  up  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  in  the  .Manual. 

>  > 

Courses  of  Study 

Dictation,  and  Secretarial  Studies.  The  high 
school  course  covers  two  years  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  school  course,  eight  months. 

In  addition  to  a  daily  ciutline,  the  courses 
contain  standards  of  achievement,  metlmds 
of  procedure,  .sample  teaching  plans,  sug¬ 
gested  student  activities,  methods  of  testing, 
and  a  bibliography. 

>  > 


Findings  of  First  National  Survey  of 
High  School  Education 


'■'^'T'Ufi  present  proiwirtion  of  enrollment  in 

'*■  .\merican  high  schools  has  never  been 
efiualled  at  any  other  period  or  in  any  other 
country,  and  the  pouring  in  may  be  assumed 
to  indicate  that  rapidly  increasing  propor- 
tu)ns  of  children  from  what  are  termed  the 
lower  economic  levels  are  being  given  the 
opportunities  of  education  at  the  secondary 
level.” 

Dr.  Leonard  V.  KtX)S,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  noted  authority  on  high  school  edu¬ 
cation,  makes  this  statement  in  connection 
with  the  first  formal  summary  of  “findings” 
of  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  prtwided  for  by  Congress  and  lasting 
three  years,  which  he  directed.  The  study 
is  based  on  returns  from  more  than  20(),(XX) 
inquiry  forms  answered  by  teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  and  employers,  and  from  visits  to 
more  than  550  different  high  sch<M)ls  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  state. 

Changes  in  Curriculum 

“Certain  projects  of  the  Survey  have  dis¬ 
covered  widespread  tendencies  to  change  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools.”  Doctor  Koos 
reix)rts.  “The  dominant  shifts  in  subjects 
required  of  all  pupils  have  been  away  from 
foreign  languages  and  mathematics  (college 
entrance  required  subjects)  and  toward  social 
subjects  and  physical  education.  Non-aca¬ 
demic  subjects,  including  the  fine  arts,  practi¬ 
cal  arts,  and  physical  education,  have  shown 


an  increase.  In  many  .schools  non-academic 
subjects  now  claim  from  a  third  to  two-fifths 
of  all  the  pupil’s  time  in  the  classroom. 

Unit  Assignments 

“Procedures  characterized  by  the  unit  as¬ 
signment  are  among  the  most  frequent  pro¬ 
visions  for  individual  differences,”  according 
to  Dwtor  Koos.  significant  implication 

here  is  that  terminology  is  needlessly  elabo¬ 
rate  and  complex,  and  that  the  educational 
world  will  be  better  off  if  it  discards  a  great 
deal  of  this  jargon.  This  finding-  alone  is 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  survey,” 
says  EXoctor  Koos,  stressing,  however,  that 
“the  unit  assignment  is  distinctly  serviceable 
in  providing  for  individual  differences.” 

R eo rganizatio n  Al ovement 

Taking  up  the  “reorganization  movement” 
in  our  high  schools,  Doctor  Koos  reports  that 
“size  for  size,  up  to  enrollments  of  about 
1,600,  the  six-year  school  has  advantages  over 
the  separate  three-year  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Size  of  enrollment  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  difference  between  schools 
than  type  of  organization,”  he  says.  “The 
vitality  of  the  junior  college  movement  seems 
to  demand  that  this  new  unit  be  given  a 
prominent  place  in  our  family  of  education 
institutions.” 
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Self -Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

Devised  by  D.  Himebaugh 

Satrona  County  High  School,  Casper,  Wyoming 
(Copyrii/ht,  1930,  by  D.  Himebaugh) 


run  Self-TcacliiiiK  method  of  learning 
(iregg  Shorthand  is  to  !)e  used  by  stu¬ 
dents  as  an  aid  in  sch(K)l  or  out  of 
school,  from  the  old  or  the  revised  Gregg 
Manual,  and  also  from  the  (iregg  Dictionary. 
The  idea  is  self -teaching  in  learning  to  write 
and  read  up  and  down  and  across  the  page, 
and  it  will  give  the  students  a  chance  for 


Form  A,  showing  numbered  edges  on  one  side 


more  thinking  in  their  study  and  practice  work 
when  the  Self-Teaching  Card  is  used.  In 
learning  shorthand  we  must  keep  foremost  in 
mind  two  important  steps — first,  to  write  and 
read  shorthand  correctly ;  second,  to  write  and 
read  shorthand  skillfully.  Accuracy  is  to  be 
stressed  first  and  speed  later.  The  use  of  the 
Self-Teaching  Card  will  aid  in  attaining 
accuracy. 

Six  Changes  Provided  by  Repetition  Drill 


downward,  by  writing  upward,  by  reading 
downward,  by  reading  upward,  by  writing 
across,  and  by  reading  across.  Thus  every 
stei)  of  the  pupils’  progress  becomes  new,  even 
in  the  repetition  of  the  work. 

Interest  is  increased  and  sustained  by  this 
method  of  learning  shorthand  because  the 
students  can  check  every  step  of  their  progress 


Form  B,  showing  numbered  edges  on  reverse  side 


immediately.  They  will  l)ecome  eager  to  write 
or  read  each  character  in  order  to  see  if  they 
can  do  it  right.  Thus,  when  they  become 
inquisitive  of  their  own  abilities,  they  are  led 
to  learn  shorthand  instead  of  being  driven. 
This  is  a  better  pedagogical  method  than  to 
tell  the  pupils  in  the  class  to  write  each  word 
ten  times,  more  or  less,  and  disregarding  the 
ability  and  I.  Q.  of  each  student. 

Aids  "Thinking'’  Practice 


The  Card  (actual  size  x  3)4  inches)  is 
designed  with  part  of  the  edges  cut  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  a  word  or  character 
to  come  in  sight  to  be  written  or  read  and 
the  result  immediately  checked  by  slightly 
moving  the  card  to  expose  the  answer  and 
at  the  same  time  present  a  new  word  or  char¬ 
acter  to  be  written  or  read.  Tliis  system  of 
learning  does  not  l)ecome  monotonous,  since 
the  method  of  using  the  card  is  variable.  Re¬ 
peated  practice  on  the  same  page  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  six  different  orders  —  by  writing 


While  skill  in  writing  shorthand  can  he 
developed  by  writing  each  character  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  times,  nevertheless  it  is  an 
inefficient  method  of  forming  a  new  concept 
of  word,  sound,  and  character.  \  student 
must  have  a  chance  through  thinking  to  tie 
up  these  three  elements  in  learning  shorthand 
before  developing  speed  by  practice.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  thinking, 
the  word  or  character  must  Ik*  made  new  by 
a  lapse  of  time  txdore  it  is  practiced  again. 
Repeated  consecutive  practice  does  not  allow 
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much  thinkinjT.  We  know  tliat  the  student’s 
interest  in  writing  each  word  will  decrease 
inversely  as  the  number  of  times  the  word 
to  be  written  consecutively  is  increased.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  or  she  can  be  thinking  about 
something  else  during  the  last  part  of  the 
practice  for  each  word.  This  results  in  use¬ 
less  practice  associated  to  .some  extent  with 
wrong  ideas.  The  student  must  be  given  a 


chance  to  think  out  every  rule  and  movement 
for  each  word  in  beginning  shorthand.  It  is 
this  object  that  the  writer  aims  to  assist  the 
student  in  securing  by  use  of  the  Self-Teaching 
Card  as  illustrated. 

The  forms  on  page  71  .show  the  two  sides  of 
the  Self-Teaching  Shorthand  Card  with  each 
edge  correspondingly  numbered.  Nine  differ¬ 
ent  uses  of  the  Card  are  shown  below. 


How  the  Self-Teaching  Card  is  Used 

XT  O.  I  |H>siti<Mi  is  used  for  writing  into  No.  5  lutsition  is  u.sed  for  writing  into 
shorthand  down  all  tW(»-column  pages  of  .shorthand  down  all  three-column  pages  in  the 
the  Manual.  .Manual,  t)r  reading  down  the  Dictionary. 

^  proper  ^  trouble  sample  <55^ — ^ 


xample 


No.  2  position  is  used  for  reading  into  long- 
hand  down  all  two-column  pages  in  the 
•Manual. 


No.  6  position  is  used  for  reading  into  long- 
hand  down  all  three-column  pages  in  the 
Manual,  or  writing  into  .shorthand  down  the 
Dictionary  page. 


sample  cr*— p>- 


No.  7  position  is  used  for  writing  into 
shorthand  up  all  three-column  pages  in  the 
Manual,  or  reading  up  the  Dictionary  page. 

M«.  T 


No.  3  position  is  used  for  writing  into 
shorthand  up  all  two-column  pages  in  the 
•Manual. 


process  sensible  ^  example 

No.  8  position  is  used  for  reading  into  long- 
hand  up  all  three-column  pages  in  the  Manual, 
or  writing  into  shorthand  up  the  Dictionary. 


example  c^~~^ 


No.  4  ixisition  is  used  for  reading  into  long- 
hand  up  all  two-column  pages  in  the  Manual. 


No.  9  and  No.  10  may  be  used  for  writing 
and  reading  where  words  are  above  characters, 
meanwhile  otherwise  thanksgiving 
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Kesuhsof  the  State  Final  Typewriting  Contests  for  ig^z 

(Coutinuinff  Contest  Report  from  page  58) 


Group  One 


Beginning  Students 

Winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the  First-Year  Typewriting  Events  variously  described  as 
"Notice  Class,”  "Typewriting  I,”  "First-Year  Class.”  etc. 


Contest 

Arkansas  . 

Illinois  . 

Illinois  . 

T exas  . 

Illinois  . 

Xcw  York  .... 

( )hio  . 

Arkansas  . 

.\orth  Dakota  . 
.North  Dakota  . 

Iowa  . 

Ohio  . 

Illinois  . 

Iowa  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nebraska  . 

< )hio  . 

Texas  . 

.'south  Dakota  . 

<  )hio  . 

Oklahoma . 

Oklahoma . 

Montana  . 

.'south  Dakota  . 
Kentucky  . . . . 
Kentucky  . . . . 

Klorida  . 

.Maine  . 

Nevada  . 

Utah  . 

South  Dakota 

Maine  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Jersey  . . 
South  Dakota 
New  Jersey  . . 
.South  Carolina 

Florida  . 

Utah  . 

.South  Carolina 
New  York  . . . . 


Name 

John  Montgomery  . 

Klizabeth  Shepher<l  . . . . 

Bonnie  I.ee  Nolen  . 

Odessa  Bradbury  . 

•Norman  Beals  . 

Helen  Gallo  . 

r.aura  McFarland  . 

I.ester  Lowrey  . 

Harriette  Johnson  . 

Mildred  Johnson  . 

Elmer  Vander  Waal  . . 

,  Maxine  Avery  . 

.Julia  Pittman  . 

.  Pauline  Kruse  . 

,  .\ndrew  Ireland  . 

.  Jacqueline  Ready  . 

.  .Anna  Cieply  . 

.  Margaret  Grant  . 

.  Helen  Batinovich  . 

.  V’aletta  Schultz  . 

,  Fairah  Cruzan  . 

.Ben  Davis  Mills  . 

.  Helen  Fenzyl  . 

.  Inez  E.  Scholl  . 

.  Corman  Maxie . 

.  Mary  Louise  Downard  . 

.  Joyce  Morrison . 

.  Geraldine  Coffin  . 

.Helen  Jesch  . 

.  Pansy  Hansen  . 

.  Delia  G.  Larson  . 

.Pauline  Turner  . 

.Jane  Shaw  . 

. - Baumgarner 

.  Helen  Asper  . 

.  Dorothea  L.  Zacharial 
.  Mary  Elizabeth  Wooten 
.  Charlotte  .Shepherd  . . . . 

.  Melha  Cope  . 

.  .Mary  Davis  . 

.  Eleanor  Grutie  . 


Net  Woeds 


School 

Ekjiors 

A  Minute 

Fort  .Smith  . 

7 

72.26 

Yorkville  {Class  A)  . 

17 

70.16 

Harrisburg  {Class  A)  . 

11 

66.49 

Abilene  . 

11 

65.6 

Wood  River  {Class  B)  . 

21 

65.34 

Peekskill  . 

* 

64.6 

South  Euclid  {Class  B)  .... 

9 

64.5 

17 

62.6 

Devils  Lake  . 

34 

62.45 

Blalion  . 

15 

61.81 

Pella  . 

10 

61.8 

Rowling  Green  (Class  B)  .... 

4 

61.5 

Fairbury  (Class  B)  . 

18 

61.1 

13 

61.1 

Crete  . 

17 

60.3 

Riverton  . 

35 

60.14 

John  Hay,  Cleveland  (Class  A) 

16 

59.9 

Abilene  . 

30 

59.7 

Lea<l  (Class  .4)  . 

7 

59.47 

Defiance  (Class  A)  . 

14 

59 

Cushing  . 

10 

59 

31 

57 

Chester  . 

56.4 

Gregory  (Class  A)  . 

9 

55.9 

Tilghman  High,  Paducah  .... 

« 

53.62 

Tilghman  High,  Paducah  . . . . 

* 

53.6 

.Andrew  Jackson,  Jacksonville 

5 

52 

.  North  Yarmouth  . 

0 

52 

.  Fallon  . 

11 

51.8 

[.ehi  . 

4 

51.5 

Brookings  (Class  B)  . 

11 

49.9 

.  Edward  Little,  Auburn . 

13 

49.7 

Elko  . 

3 

49.3 

.  Red  Bank  . 

13 

49.3 

,  Artesian  (Class  B)  . 

10 

48.7 

,  Barnegat  . 

8 

48.4 

.  Camden  . 

5 

48.3 

16 

47.6 

,  Richfield  . 

28 

47.5 

,  Laurens  . 

* 

47.4 

.Peekskill  . 

• 

46.7 

Contest 

Illinois 

Iowa  . 

Illinois 

Iowa  . 

Louisiana  . 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Kentucky  . 
,  Loui.siana  . 
New  York  . 
Nebraska 
Nebraska  . 
New  York  . 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 


Group  Two 

Beginning  Teams 

N  ET  Woeds 


School  a  Minute 

Harrisburg  {Class  A)  .  58.15 

Pella  .  57.72 

Wood  River  {Class  B) .  56.8 

Mason  City  .  56.66 

C.  E.  Byrd,  Shreveport  .  55 

Grant  {Class  B)  .  54.96 

Chillicothe  {Class  A)  .  54.25 

Tilghman,  Paducah  .  53.4 

Bolton  .  53 

Peek.skill  .  51.8 

Franklin  .  48.1 

Cozad  .  46.98 

Wappinger  Falls  .  39.2 

Barnegat  .  38 

Keyport  .  37.2 


'No  record  of  errors  clven  in  the  offtoial  report. 
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Group  Three 

Advanced  Students 

W'inners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the  Second-Year  Typewriting  Events  variously  described  as 
"Advanced  Typewriting,"  "Amateur,”  "Typewriting  II,”  ”Second-Ye, 


School 

•  Harrisburg  (.Class  A) 


Contest  Name 

Illinois  . Bernice  Turner  . 

Ohio  . Malvina  Piskura  . 

Ohio  . Lois  Freitag  . West  Technical,  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  . 

Illinois  . Jessie  Clitcho  . Madison  (Class  B)  . 

Ohio  . Sarah  Long  . Oalion  (Class  B)  . 

North  Dakota  . Marguerite  Fredericks  . Mandan  . 

Iowa  . Lavina  Cooper  . Spirit  Lake  . 

Illinois  . Virginia  Barr  . Wenona  (Class  A)  . 

Iowa  . Annie  Martin  . Mason  City  . 

North  Dakota  . (Irace  E.  Feldman  . Grand  Forks  . 

Oklahoma  . J.  Wilson  Young  . Blackwell  . 

l''tah  . Grant  Combe  . Weber  . 

Nebraska  . Miller  Ireland  . Crete  . 

New  York  . Frieda  Potter  . Camden  . 

South  Dakota  . Eileen  Schuett  . Tyndall  (Class  A)  . 

I'tah  . Blanche  Cardon  . lajgan  . 

Illinois  . Helen  Stewart  . Oakland  (Class  B)  . 

Maine  . Ruth  McKeen  . West  Paris  . 

Maine  . Ella  Durell  . South  Paris  . 

Montana  . Ruth  Adams  . Bridger  . 

New  York  . Grace  Odell  . Wappinger  Falls  . 

South  Dakota  . Ix)rene  Rehfuss  . Groton  (Class  A)  . 

Ohio  . Gertrude  Lyman  . Waiwkoneta  (Class  B)  ... 

Nebraska  . Robert  Bellamy  . Cambridge  . 

Oklahoma  . Merlee  Seeger  . Blackwell  . 

South  Dakota  . Mina  L.  Mellgren  . Rapid  City  (Class  B)  ... 


New  Jersey  . Helena  Norman 


■  Egg  Harbor  City 
.  I'^nion  Hill,  I’nior 
•  I'ernely  . 


.  Tilghman,  Paducah 
•  Battle  Mountain  . 


Nevada . Josephine  Little  . . 

Florida  . (iladys  Anders  . 

Kentucky  . Maude  Rowlette  . . 

Nevada  . Dorothy  Rose  berry  . 

Florida  . Mary  Jordan  . Andrew  Jackson,  J 

South  Carolina  . Rose  Hasty  . Sumter  Girls  .... 

South  Carolina  . Virginia  Todd  . Laurens  . 

Kentucky  . Mary  Lee  Hargrove  . Tilghman,  Paducah 


ypewriting 

"  etc. 

Net  Words 

Errors 

A  Minute 

8 

85.53 

A) 

15 

84.8 

10 

82.2 

16 

77.46 

9 

76.1 

13 

75.14 

14 

74.32 

11 

74.29 

7 

74.08 

14 

73.96 

12 

73 

15 

73 

13 

72.8 

• 

72.3 

20 

71.9 

25 

71.4 

12 

71.36 

8 

70.8 

27 

70.5 

* 

70.2 

• 

70.2 

17 

69.5 

15 

68.9 

12 

68.8 

9 

67 

.1 

66.86 

)  . 

9 

61.57 

14 

60.6 

9 

55.5 

4 

55.2 

ille 

15 

53 

• 

52.96 

18 

52.6  , 

■ille 

19 

52.3 

• 

52.3 

• 

51 

* 

50.6 

Group  Four 

Advanced  Teams 


Contest  School 

Illinois  . Madison  (Class  B)  . 

Illinois  . Harrisburg  (Class  A)  . 

Illi  nois  . Madonna  (Class  A)  . 

Illinois  . Hoopeston  (Class  B)  . 

Iowa  . Fort  Dodge  . 

Iowa  . Sigourney  . 

New  York  . VV'appinger  Falls  . 

Nebraska  . Wayne  . 

New  Jersey  . Egg  Harbor  City  . 

Kentucky  . Tilghman,  Paducah  . 

New  Jersey  . Fort  Lee  . 

New  S'ork  . Mount  Pleasant,  Schenectady 

Nebraska  . Kearney  . 


Group  Five 

Unlimited 

Winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the  "Free- for- All”  events,  variously  reported  as 

"Unlimited,”  etc. 

Contest  Name  School  Errors 

Ohio  . Maxine  Oster  . West  Technical.  Cleveland 

(Class  A)  .  10 

Illinois  . Maxine  Werner  . Madison  .  10 

Oklahoma  . Louise  Whitefiehl  . Cushing  .  11 

•No  record  of  errors  given  In  oflicial  reimrt. 


Net  Words 
A  Minute 

79.6 
79.45 
70.29 
68.84 
66.42 
65.74 
60.96 

. .  57.94 

54.4 

49.7 
48.3 

45.5 

39.7 


"Amateur,” 

Net  VV^ords 
A  Minute 

91.7 

90.8 
86 
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Net  Words 

Contest 

Name 

School 

Errors 

A  Minute 

8 

85.53 

Ohio  . . 

.  Edna  Haffner  . 

9 

85 

Oklahoma  . . 

.  Faye  Kenney  . 

22 

82 

Utah  . 

.  Darlene  Owens  . 

Provo  . 

22 

81.3 

New  Jersey  . 

.  Richard  Berham  . 

20 

72.9 

U  tah  . 

.  Margaret  McFarland  .... 

10 

70 

Maine  . 

.Phyllis  Tapley  . 

21 

65 

Maine  . 

.  Dorothy  Hammond  . 

27 

64 

New  Jersey  . 

.  Louise  Flagge  . 

9 

59.9 

Group  Six — Miscellaneous 


Business  School 

(7  Months) 

Net  Words 

Contest 

Name 

School 

Errors 

A  Minute 

Jacksonville  . 

.  26 

42.3 

Florida  . 

. .  .Bernice  Behse . 

. .  Standard  Business  College, 

.  51 

25.6 

Three-Minute  Championship 

Illinois  . 

. . .  Dorothy  Graham  . 

..Wheaton  . 

0 

101 

Illinois  . 

. . .  Eva  Thornton  . 

. .  Areola  . 

3 

80 

Unlimited  Teams 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  Hamilton  Township  . 

57.6 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  Battin,  Elizabeth  . . 

53.6 

Colorado  State  Contest 

Beginning 

Students 

Score* 

Marjorie  E.  Gress  . 

. .  Adams  City  . 

6 

188 

Kenneth  Lancaster  . . 

.  •  Greeley  . . 

..  7 

183 

Advanced 

Students 

Fred  Rowan  . 

. .  Arvada  . 

1 

356 

Duella  Waller  . 

. .  Adams  City  . 

0 

337 

North  Carolina  State  Contest 


(This  year  to  avoid  expense.  North  Carolina  held  its  Contest  in  the  various  competing  schools,  each  school 
sending  to  the  Central  Committee  the  papers  from  which  the  winners  were  determined.) 

Class  A 

Net  Words 

Name  High  School  a  Minute 

Florence  Baker  . Goldsboro  .  SO 

Anna  Withers  . Winston-Salem  .  47 


Class  B 

B.  Newsome  . Marshville  .  64 

J.  Hildreth  . Marshville  .  60 

Class  C 

Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh  .  53 

Charlotte  Senior  .  42 

Class  D 

Clyde  Barber  . Winston-Salem  .  54 

Ruth  Bradley  . Charlotte  Senior  .  52 


Edward  Shackelford 
Mary  Glenn  . 


Colorado  papera  not  xrored  aciording  to  International  Contest  Rules. 
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Fifth  Annual  Inter-Hi^h  School  Contest  Sponsored  hy  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 

Kparnty,  April  15,  1932 

Novice  Typewriting 

Net  Words 

Name  High  Schooi.  a  Minute 

facqueliiie  Ready  . Riverton  .  Dl 

Andrew  Ireland  . Crete  .  59 

Champion  Typewriting 

Miller  Ireland  . Crete  .  79 

Opal  Petersen  . Callaway  .  t»3 


Southern  California  Comrnercied  Teachers'  Association  Contest 

I.os  Angeles,  May  28,  1932 


Name 

Lois  Anderson  . . . 
Marie  Palmer 
Margaret  Ashford 


Kdgar  Brown 
Kosauro  Rojo 
Virginia  Coyle 


Ruth  Robbins  . . . 
Rleanor  Hawkins 
L'ary  Brown  . . . . 


Pira-Year  Students 

High  Scihhu. 

. Colton  . 

. H.  Hoover,  San  Hiego.. 

. Cxjlton  . 

Second-Year  Students 

. Santa  Monica  . 

. Los  Angeles  Polytechnic 

. H.  Hoover,  San  Diego  . 

Unlimited 

. H.  Hoover,  San  Diego  . 

. H.  Hoover,  San  Diego  . 

. Santa  Monica  . 


Net  Words 
Kkroks  a  Minute 


7 

63 

0 

62 

11 

58 

16 

66 

12 

65 

16 

63 

6 

81 

9 

67 

16 

(>6 

Connecticut  Business  Educators'  Contest 

New  Haven,  March  12 
High  School  Section 
First-  Y ear  Students 

Net  Words 


Name 

School 

Errors 

A  Minute 

. . . .  11 

50 

Helen  Romanoff  . 

....  32 

48 

Second-Year  Students 

....  8 

79  . 

Aurisc  Theroux  . 

....  17 

77 

Third-Year  Students 

Jennie  Luezai  . 

_  11 

55 

Julia  Augustyniak  . 

t  ) 

53 

Private  School  Section 
First-Year  Students 


Frances  Brown  . 

23 

57 

Barbara  Clarke  . 

14 

47 

Betty  Carr  . . . . 

Second-Year  Students 

17 

77 

Alfred  Clough  . 

f 

Manchester  . 

23 

66 

A  sixteen-page  booklet  containing  a  series  of  Progressive  Speed  Building  Tests  for  Shorthand 
Theory  Classes  is  being  mailed  out  this  month  to  all  teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand. — Watch 

for  your  copy! 
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Teachers  of  Typewriting 

The  following  list  contains  the  latest  authoritative  publications  in  the 
field  of  typewriting  instruction.  In  the  list  you  will  find  some  very 
helpful  aids  that  will  insure  an  exceptionally  effective  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  and  higher  levels  of  achievement. 

Basic  Texts 

Gregg  Typing,  TechniqueK  and  Projects  (SoRelle  and  Smith) 


Book  I  .  II  20 

Book  II  .  1.20 

Complete  Coarse.  Books  1  and  II  bound  under  one  cover .  1.50 

College  Course  .  1.20 

Intensive  Course .  1.00 

Teachers’  Books  and  Monographs* 

Teacher's  Manual  for  Gregg  Typing,  Techniques  and  Projects  (SoRelle 
and  Smith) 

Complete  Course  (including  Books  I  and  11) . net  .50 

College  and  Intensive  Courses . . net  .50 

Learning  to  Typewrite  ( Book ) .  240 

The  Psychology  of  Skill  (Book) .  2.00 

The  Technique  of  Teaching  Typewriting  (Clem) .  2.00 

Typewriting  Through  Rhythmical  Control  (Crozier) . net  .20 

Application  of  Tests  and  Measurements  to  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing  (Bolton)  . net  .20 


*  At  the  sale  of  teachers’  books  it,  by  the  nature  of  their  contents,  restricted  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  complimentary  copies  will  not  be  distributed. 

Rational  Rhythm  Records 

Set  No.  1.  Consists  of  six  discs  (12  10-inch  records)  packed  in  cloth- 
covered  carrying  case. 

Sold  in  sets  only,  each  set.. . net  12.00 

Individual  Records  for  replacement,  each  disc . net  2.00 

Set  No  2.  Consists  of  three  discs  (6  10-inch  records), each  disc.. net  2.00 
Teacher's  Manual  for  Rational  Rhythm  Records,  free  with  each  set. 

Skill-Improvement  Drills 

Typewriting  Speed  Studies  (Hakes) .  .52 

Speed  and  Accuracy  Graph  for  15-Minote  Tests  (Hakes).  For  use 

with  Typewriting  Speed  Studies  and  all  “Rational”  texts . net  .02 

Seven  Speed  Secrets  of  Expert  Typing  (Smith  and  Wiese) . 60 

Charts  and  Record  Cards 

Typewriting  Diagnostic  Chart  (Slinker).  A  card  record  in  graph 

form  of  the  results  of  speed  tests.  E^ch . net  .05 

Rational  Error  Analysis  Chart  (Raymond  and  Adams).  For  record¬ 
ing  errors  in  technique,  with  a  remedial  practice  guide.  100 

charts  . net  ..50 

Typewriting  Record  Card.  For  recording  grades  on  lesson  assign¬ 
ments.  (Specify  text  u«ed(.  One  dozen . net  .12 

Supplies  and  Equipment 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads.  Printed  on  both  sides,  96  to  the 

pad;  each  pad . 15 

Expert  Copy  Holder .  1.00 

Gregg  Eraser  Tray  (State  name  of  machine) .  .50 

Place  Your  Order  With  Our  Nearest  Office 


THE  CiKEGU  PEBLISHIIVG  COMPAIVY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London  Sydney 


L, 


Grrtt  Texts  Are  Autkoritaxive 
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Work  the  Greatest  Fun 

In  the  by  and  all.  there  is  nothinj?  so  much 
fun  as  work,  and  one  of  the  best  moments  of 
life  is  when  one  strikes  out®"  for  one’s  self, 
independent  for  the  first  time.  Independent, 
not  in  the  selfish  sense  that  it  is  used  by  many,‘" 
but  independent  in  the  sense  that  one  is  swing¬ 
ing  one’s  own  weight.  After  all,  the  largest 
part  of  our  life  is®"  taken  up  with  work.  If 
we  do  not  make  that  work  a  pleasure,  we  lose 
the  greatest  part  of  our  fun  in  existence.  (f^O) 

— 1  hendore  Rooscz’clt,  Jr., 
in  “Letters  from  I’amous  People.’’ 


Yes,  Believe  It  or  Not 

By  rioyd  IF.  Parsons 

Editor  of  “The  Gas-Age  Record" 

{Reprinted  in  shorthand  bv  special  permission  of  the 
author) 

There  are  thousands  of  ways  of  earning  a 
living.  Although  the  United  States  census 
lists  only  600®"  representative  occupations  from 
which  one  might  choose  an  agreeable  voca¬ 
tion.  human  ingenuity^"  has  developed  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  queer  trades  and  strange  enterprises 
with  which  very  few  people  are  familiar."" 

The  use  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
provides  an  income  for  a  lot  of  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  tea-tasting  and*"  coffee-smelling. 
Science  does  not  seem  to  have  perfected  any 
sort  of  mechanical  device  that  will*®"  satis¬ 
factorily  determine  the  grade  and  quality  of 
tea  and  coffee.  Some  of  the  large  packing 
houses  employ**®  ham-smellers  who  stab  every 
cured  ham  with  a  skewer,  which  they  then 
pass  under  their  noses.  These  experts  re¬ 
quire**®  but  one  sniff  in  order  to  tell  whether 
or  not  any  particular  ham  has  soured  around 
the  bone.  Practically’"®  all  the  professional 
tasters  and  smellers  lose  their  efficiency  the 
moment  they  develop  a*"®  bad  cold. 

.\  man  in  Missouri  is  devoting  his  time  to 
raising  frogs.  Starting  with  a  backyard  frog 
farm,  he  has*"®  carried  his  experiments  to  the 
point  where  it  looks  as  if  one  might  raise  as 
many  as  10,000  frogs  to  the**®  acre.  Frog 
prices  range  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  dozen. 

Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  fellow  who 
buys**®  walrus  whiskers  and  sells  them  to  the 


proprietors  of  Chinese  restaurants  for  tooth¬ 
picks.  A  woman  in  the  downtown®"®  financial 
district  of  New  York  makes  her  living  ex¬ 
tracting  cinders  and  other  foreign  bodies  from 
the  eyes®*"  of  pedestrians  and  motorists.  .An¬ 
other  enterprising  individual  teaches  parrots 
to  talk  in*""  two  weeks  of  instruction  in  sound¬ 
proof  cubicles. 

A  New  England  guinea-pig  farm  and  a 
Texas  snake  farm  are  both®*"  doing  a  good 
business.  Pigs  that  are  dark  are  sold  to  pet 
stores,  while  those  that  are  light  in  color  are 
supplied  to**®  medical  institutions  and  col¬ 
leges  for  experimental  purposes.  The  snakes 
are  sold  to  zoos,  circuses,®""  and  dealers  all 
over  the  world.  The  skins  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  venom  goes  to  scientific®*"  labo¬ 
ratories. 

lot  of  people  regard  snails  as  a  great 
delicacy,  so  snail-raising  has  become  a 
lucrative*"®  occupation.  A  man  in  Maine  is 
doing  very  well  catching  and  .selling  hedge¬ 
hogs,  and  a  young  fellow  in*®"  Pennsylvania 
is  making  a  living  collecting  angle  worms. 
He  goes  out  at  night  or  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing**®  with  a  lantern  and  spade,  and  secures 
large  quantities  of  worms  from  the  ground. 
There  is  a  wide  demand  for  angle**®  worms 
in  biological  laboratories  and  medical  schools. 

A  man  in  California  is  meeting**"  with 
much  success  in  raising  herds  of  corn-fed 
worms.  This  strange  farm  has  managed  to 
produce  30(),(XX)  angle®""  worms  in  six  months. 
The  worms  are  fed  entirely  on  corn  meal, 
and  when  ready  for  sale  are  moss-packed  in 
cans.  It  is®*"  estimated  that  the  output  of 
this  one  farm  will  sexm  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  demand  of  fishermen®*"  in  the 
United  States. 

An  interesting  industry  is  that  devoted  to 
raising  goldfish.  In  a  recent®*"  year  in  our 
country  the  production  of  goldfish  reached  a 
total  of  21,500,000®*®  fish,  having  a  value  of 
$942,000.  Research  has  disclosed  that  the 
most  favorable*®"  place  to  breed  goldfish  in 
the  United  States  is  along  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel.  This  touches  such  states  as"®"  Mary¬ 
land.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California. 
The  best  water  supply  is  a  good**"  spring,  be¬ 
cause  such  water  does  not  contain  so  many 
parasites.  Ponds  ranging  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  depth  and*"®  covering  one-half  acre 
in  area  have  proved  most  desirable. 

At  present  there  are  about  seven  hundred 
seventy**®  acres  of  outdoor  goldfish  ponds  in 
operation  in  the  United  States.  The  biggest 
pond  covers  ten®""  acres.  The  cost  of  pond 
construction  varies  from  $50  to  $1,000  an  acre. 
About®*®  fifty  thousand  goldfish  can  be  grown 
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l>er  acre.  Tlie  five-and-teii-ccnt  stores  .sell 
most  of  the  goldfish. 

An  increasing’*®  quantity  of  valuable  prcnl- 
ucts  is  being  obtained  from  our  oceans,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  sponge  industry  in’“®  Florida 
has  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  a  number 
of  people.  Quite  a  substantial  business  has 
been’*®  developed  in  the  large-scale  collection 
and  merchandising  of  shells.  I'hese  are  used 
as  a  source  of  mother-of-pearl  in*®®  the  but¬ 
ton  and  knife-handle  trades.  A  great  deal  of 
mother-of-pearl  is  employed  hy  the  Japanese 
and  C^hinese  in**®  lacquered  work  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  trays. 

Over  in  Holland  the  seaweed  business  has 
become  an  imiMtrtant**®  activity.  Seaweed 
grow’s  abundantly  in  several  regions  where 
the  ground  is  muddy  and  salty.  The  most**" 
successful  operations  are  in  places  where  the 
seaweed  is  not  more  than  five  feet  under  the 
surface  at  high  tide**®  The  weed  is  mowed 
with  scythes  when  the  tide  is  low,  the  work¬ 
ers  always  standing  in  the  water  clothed  in 
a  water-tight®®®  garment  reaching  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  Several  scythes  are  fixed  to  a  line  and 
are  drawn  to  and  fro  like  a  saw  above**®  the 
base  of  the  weed. 

The  product  is  then  dried  in  the  sun  and 
placed  in  ditches  to  soak  in  water.  .After  the 
weed**®  has  blackened  materially  it  is  again 
sun-dried,  taken  into  warehouses,  and  made 
up  in  bales  of®""  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
Seaweed  is  chiefly  used  as  a  filling  for  mat¬ 
tresses  and  the  like,  but  recent  investiga¬ 
tions**®  have  disclosed  that  a  fine  quality  of 
gelatine  may  be  secured  from  it. 

Diving  for  pearls  continues  to’®®®  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  but  precarious  occupation  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world.  Xew  mechanical’®*®  de¬ 
vices  have  reduced  the  hazards  and  added 
somewhat  to  the  efficieiKy  of  the  divers.  But 
the  short  time  the’®*®  men  are  able  to  stay 
under  w'ater  picking  up  oyster  shells  and 
putting  them  into  a  basket  is  still’®*®  a  very 
great  handicap.  There  is  also  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  pearl  diving  is  more  or  less  of  a 
seasonal’"*®  business.  In  most  places  the 
water  is  t<Ki  cold  to  i)ermit  work  being  done 
during  the  winter  months. 

A  trained"®®  Japanese  pearl  diver  will  go 
down  as  many  as  35  times  a  day,  often  to  a 
depth  of  30  fathoms.’’*®  Within  a  period  of 
two  minutes  50  oysters  are  often  picked  up 
and  brought  to  the  surface.  Usually’’*®  it 
requires  at  least  3000  oysters  to  produce  a 
single  pearl. 

In  recent  years  science  has  attempted  to’’"® 
solve  the  secret  of  the  oyster's  ability  to  man¬ 
ufacture  a  pearl.  These  studies  have  devel¬ 
oped  practices’’*®  that  have  largely  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  pearl  industry.  A  shrewd  Japa¬ 
nese  capitalist  years  ago  started’*®®  a  number 
of  “pearl  farms”  that  have  grown  steadily  in 
productivity  until  today  the  output  of  pre¬ 
cious’**®  stones  averages  about  $2,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

Thou.sands  of  acres  of  warm  salt  water 
along’**®  the  shores  6f  Japan  have  been 
planted  with  millions  of  oysters,  each  of  which 


has  been  subjected  to  a  major’**®  surgical 
operatifui.  Irritation  is  produced  in  the  oys¬ 
ter  by  introducing  a  bit  of  sand  or  other’**® 
foreign  substance.  Xot  being  able  to  eject 
the  intruder,  the  oyster  surrounds  it  with  lay¬ 
ers  of’*®®  a  substance  which  eventually  be¬ 
comes  a  pearl. 

The  latest  practice  is  to  place  the  treated 
oysters  in  cages’**®  which  remain  in  the  water 
for  six  years  or  more,  being  brought  to  the 
surface  only  three  times  a  year  in  order’**® 
that  seaweed  and  barnacles  may  be  removed, 
and  the  oysters  and  cages  smeared  with  lime 
or  tar.  Under  this  plan’**®  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  «)ysters  die.  20  per  cent  prove  to 
be  iKfarlless,  50  per  cent  grow  i)earls  that 
are’*""  imperfect,  and  about  10  per  cent  pro¬ 
duce  w’ell-rounded  and  colored  commercial 
jewels.  Japanese  courts  have’*®®  ruled  that 
the  culture  pearls  are  in  no  sense  false  or  imi¬ 
tation  and  can  be  sold  as  the  real  thing  with¬ 
out  any’**®  indication  of  their  origin. 

There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  building  a  culture’ **"-pearl  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  warm  waters  of  Florida 
and  California  should  he  suitable’**®  for  this 
type  of  farming. 

So  it  is  true  that  the  riches  of  the  earth's 
waters  are  now  atTording  iiKreased’**"  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  of  new  enter- 
pri.ses.  Very  few  (*f  these  activities  are  threat¬ 
ened'*"®  by  overproduction  or  so-called  satu¬ 
ration  points.  Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we 
are  witnessing  the’®*®  creation  of  an  infant 
industry  engaged  in  making  a  valuable  jelly 
from  agar  moss.  People’**®  acquainted  with 
current  progress  are  predicting  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  built  up  that  will  rival  the  great 
agar’*"®  industry  of  Japan. 

Lobster  fishing,  especially  off  the  coast  of 
Maine,  continues  to  increase  in  a  gratify¬ 
ing’®*®  manner.  The  supply  seems  plentiful, 
although  more  than  twelve  billion  lobsters  arc 
caught  and  marketed  annually.’®"”  \  few 
years  ago  the  lobstermen  used  only  small  boats 
and  were  able  to  operate  no  more  than  fifty’**" 
pots.  Tf)day  fast  power  boats  are  employed 
and  a  single  fisherman  can  take  care  of  three 
hundred  pots  in  deep’"*®  water. 

Science  is  doing  wonders  in  disclosing  new 
uses  for  a  multitude  of  products,  thereby 
w'idening’®*®  existing  markets.  For  instance, 
thousands  of  pounds  of  sponge  waste  are  now 
being  used  annually  in  making’"*®  fireproof 
pipe  linings  and  other  articles  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  from  asbestos.  Elephant-ear  sponges 
are  used""®  as  electrodes,  and  the  sheared 
clippings  from  bleached  sponges  make  good 
stuffings  for  balls,  dolls,  and  other  children's 
toys. 

The  sponge"*®  crop  is  one  not  likely  to  fail. 
.All  one  need  to  do  to  overcome  a  scarcity  of 
this  product  is  to  cut"*®  up  a  large  sponge, 
fasten  the  pieces  to  tiles  and  sink  them.  For 
every  little  piece  so  used  a  new  sponge  grows 
instead.""" 

Muskrat  farming  is  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  the  new  industries  that  bear  relation 
to  our  water"*®  resources.  The  culture  of 
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this  animal  is  turning  hitherto  worthless  tide¬ 
water  marshes  and  swamp  lands  into^®““  acres 
more  valuable  than  the  cultivated  lands  ad¬ 
joining  them.  No  longer  are  muskrat  skins 
sold  for  as‘®*°  little  as  twenty-five  cents  apiece. 
The  pelts  have  advanced  practically  tenfold 
in  price  and  the  carcasses  are“**®  sold  as  meat. 
The  annual  catch  of  muskrats  in  the  United 
States  now  exceeds  the  twelve  million  mark, 
the  result^**®  being  a  business  with  an  output 
valued  at  nearly  half  that  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry.  The  fur  of  the^®®®  muskrat  is  made 
into  cloaks  known  as  “Hudson  seal.” 

The  business  of  raising  frogs  also  has  a 
promising  future.^*®®  For  a  long  time  the  peo¬ 
ple  down  in  Louisiana,  being  largely  of  French 
descent  and  having  an  ^**®  epicurean  taste  for 
frog  legs,  have  carried  on  a  frog  business  that 
gives  employment  to  several  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.^®*®  The  frogs  are  caught  at  night  in  the 
swamps  by  experts  who  go  in  boats  with 
torches  or  flashlights  and  catch  the  sleepy 
creatures^**®  with  a  scissors-like  device  hav¬ 
ing  claws  at  the  end. 

It  took  the  Japanese,  however,  to  recognize 
the’*®®  real  opportunities  that  lie  in  the  frog 
industry.  A  Japanese  company  purchased  sev¬ 
eral  thousand*®®®  frogs  in  Louisiana  and 
started  them  housekeeping  in  the  land  of  the 
kimono.  The  Japs  decided  that*®*®  nature 
left  to  itself  was  much  too  slow  in  bringing 
frogs  to  maturity,  so  research  was  undertaken 
which*®*®  disclosed  methods  that  would  trans¬ 
form  little  frogs  into  big  ones  in  the  short 
span  of  three  months.  The  outcome  is  that 
the*®*®  Japs  developed  an  insatiable  desire 
for  frog  legs  and  the  new  industry  is  growing 
in  a  manner*®*®  most  amazing. 

Although  a  large  revenue  is  being  derived 
from  dealing  in  water  products,  the  opportu¬ 
nities*’®*  for  further  expansion  of  activities  in 
this  field  are  numerous.  Money  might  be 
made  in  reviving*’*®  and  developing  the  terra¬ 
pin  business.  There  is  no  greater  delicacy  than 
a  good  terrapin  stew.*’*®  The  whaling  indus¬ 
try  is  taking  on  a  new  lease  of  life  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  more  modern  equipment.*’*® 
Whales  are  now  shot  to  death  by  an  electric 
harpoon.  The  big  mammal  is  then  inflated 
w'ith  compressed  air  and*’®®  towed  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  ship  for  final  operation. 

Out  of  the  whale  come  high-grade  oils, 
whalebone,  edible  meats,**®®  and  soap.  Salted 
whale  tails  are  sent  to  China  for  holiday 
feasts.  It  is  probable  that  very  soon  whales 
will  be***®  spotted  by  airplanes  sent  out  to 
reconnoiter  from  the  mother  ship. 

In  these  days  of  slack  business  and  unem¬ 
ployment,***®  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  opportunities  that  are  awaiting  ac¬ 
ceptance.  A  smart***®  exercise  of  ingenuity 
coupled  with  some  original  thinking  will  open 
up  avenues  of*®*®  income  for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  willing  to  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  many  people  who  are  actually 
earning**®®  a  livelihood  in  dozens  of  queer  vo¬ 
cations  running  all  the  way  from  thinking  up 
slogans  to  selling  blood***®  running  beauty 
parlors  for  cats  and  dogs,  and  doctoring  sick 
mail.  (2331) 


The  Cruise  of  the  Cleopatra 

By  Howard  Brubaker 

(Reprinted  from  the  "American  Magazine"  of  August, 
1931,  by  special  permission  of  author  and  publisher) 

(Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

The  pestiferous  twins  promptly  leaked 
into  the’®*®  shop  and  gained  a  point.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  two  athletic  young  ladies  out  of  a 
garage  without  their  consent.’**® 

“Your  folks,”  said  the  weakened  Tink, 
“wouldn’t  let  you  go,  anyway.  You  probably- 
gypped  the  cook  out  of  that  basket  of  lunch.” 

"Oh,’®*®  I  forgot.”  June  pulled  an  envelope 
from  her  trousers  pocket.  This  was  (unless  a 
clever  forgery)  a  note  from’**®  George  W. 
Baylor  expressing  thanks  for  Link’s  invitation 
to  the  twins  and  his  pleasure  in  having  them 
in  such’*®®  good  hands.  While  he  was  reading 
this  letter  Jane  slipped  out  and  brought  in  the 
lunch. 

When  the  girls  were  taking  their  basket 
back  to’**®  the  car,  Tink  entered  his  office  and 
closed  the  door.  He  emerged  a  few  minutes 
later  looking  baffled.  Anyhow,’®*®  the  girls 
need  not  know  that  he  had  telephoned  their 
home. 

“What  did  she  say?”  asked  Jane. 

“What  did  who  say?” 

“Jin.  She’s  the  only’**®  one  of  the  family- 
up  yet.” 

What  Jin  had  really  said  was  that  she  was 
surprised  that  he  had  invited  the’**®  twins 
after  refusing  her,  but  there  was  no  account¬ 
ing  for  tastes.  Tink  said  her  surprise  was 
nothing  to  his. 

It*®®®  finally  dawned  upon  Tink  that  the  only¬ 
way  to  prevent  these  kids  from  going  with 
him  was  to  stay  at  home,  and*®*®  nobody  liv¬ 
ing  could  make  him  do  that.  He  therefore 
surrendered  in  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

“If  I  let  you  go  along,”*®*®  (applause) 
“you’ve  got  to  do  what  you’re  told  and  ask  no 
questions — as  if  I  were  your  father.” 

This  was  another  false*®*®  step,  because  Jane 
cried,  “Yes,  Daddy.” 

But  Tink  did  not  wish  to  play  that  game. 
“I  mean  I’m  the  skipper  of  this  boat.  You 
obey*®*®  orders  or  walk  the  plank.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir.”  June  saluted  and  tried  to 
do  a  sailor’s  hornpipe. 

He  now  prepared  the*’®®  good  ship  Cleopatra 
for  her  cruise. 

“Jane,  you  sit  in  the  front  seat.  I’ll  fix  a 
place  for  June  in  behind.  We’ll  change 
around*’*®  later  and  give  you  an  even  break. 
And  if  you  have  a  rotten  time,  don’t  blame 
me. 

The  Cleopatra  had  been*’*®  a  touring  car 
back  in  the  days  when  she  and  the  twentieth 
century  were  younger.  She  no  longer  had  a 
top,*’*®  and  the  space  once  given  over  to  a 
rear  seat  was  now  full  of  tools  and  equipment, 
for  this  was  both  a  pleasure*’*®  car  and  a 
moveable  workshop.  Stowed  away  with  neat¬ 
ness  and  economy  were  material  for  patching 
tubes,**®®  a  fire  extinguisher,  a  charged  bat¬ 
tery,  a  tow  rope,  a  five-gallon  can  of  gasoline. 
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To  this***"  paraphernalia  was  now  added 
June  Baylor.  A  small  cushion  on  a  tool  box 
was  her  means  of  support.  June  called  this***" 
the  grumble  seat.  She  leaned  against  the  back 
of  the  front  seat  and  faced  the  rear. 

As  the  good  ship  Cleopatra  turned  east¬ 
ward**""  and  picked  up  speed,  Jane  said  that  a 
sailor’s  life  was  the  life  for  her. 

“I’m  glad  you  made  me  sit  with  you,  Tink. 
You  won’t**""  regret  it.  I  really  have  a  very 
sweet  nature — you’d  be  surprised.’’ 

“I  sure  would.’’ 

Presently  they  were  entering**""  the  flourish¬ 
ing  city  of  Chichester.  Suddenly,  there  was  a 
sharp  whistle,  and  Tink  drew  over  to  the 
curb.*®*"  The  twins  had  a  lively  hope  that 
their  model  driver  was  about  to  be  bawled  out 
by  the  serious-looking  cop.***" 

“Listen,  Tink,”  said  the  officer,  “did  you  see 
anything  out  towards  Burnley  of  two  guys  in 
a  brown  Buckingham  coop?”**"" 

“Yes,  I  did,  Marty.  They  went  down  the 
Post  Road  tow’ard  New  York  about — let’s  see 
— twenty-five  minutes  ago.  I  noticed**""  them 
because  they  were  doing  seventy  or  seventy- 
two.  What  is  it,  a  stolen  car?” 

“No,  a  hit-and-run.**""  They  struck  a  kid 
up  at  Main  and  Elm.  We  didn’t  know  which 
way  they  left  town.” 

“I  suppose  nobody  on  your  dumb  police***" 
force  got  their  number.” 

“No,  afraid  not.” 

“Well,  take  it  down.” 

The  officer  took  down  the  license  number 
which  Tink***"  dictated. 

Down  in  the  business  center  another  traffic 
cop  asked  Tink  where  he  thought  he  was  go¬ 
ing.  The  skipper  said***"  he  was  sailing  east 
by  north. 

Seven  miles  out  of  Chichester  he  drew  up 
behind  a  stranded  car.  It  proved  to  be®*"" 
out  of  gasoline. 

“Three  fellows,”  he  said,  “and  you  add  up 
their  brains  and  they  haven’t  got  sense  enough 
to  know  that  a®*"®  car  won’t  run  without  gas. 
Yet  they  are  allowed  to  drive  cars.” 

When  Tink  finished  his  lecture  he  sold  the 
sheepish  young  men  five*®*®  gallons  of  gasoline 
at  the  market  price.  To  their  word  of  thanks 
Jane  replied : 

“We  are  always  kind  to  dumb  animals.”*®*" 

Tink  had  his  can  refilled  at  the  next  oil 
station.  Betw-een  eating  juicy  oranges  all  over 
Willie  Leach’s*®*®  scout  suits  and  insulting 
Tink’s  friends,  the  twins  were  having  a 
gorgeous  time. 

“We  must  do  this  often,”  said  June  as 
she*®""  took  her  turn  riding  on  the  front  seat. 
“Would  you  like  to  hear  us  sing?” 

“Oh,  lord,  no !” 

“.Ml  right.  Let’s  give  him  Blue  Again.” 

His**®"  sufferings  were  brief,  however,  be¬ 
cause  the  broadcast  was  interrupted  by  an 
SOS. 

This  time  there  was  a***®  damsel  in  dis¬ 
tress,  alone  and  helpless  on  the  highroad  and 
badly  in  need  of  a  knight.  Sir  Tink  offered 
his***®  services  to  the  disabled  lady,  and  the 
twins  turned  out  to  enjoy  the  calamity.  She 
was  obviously***®  a  nice  country  girl,  but  the 


captious  critics  felt  that  she  was  too  big 
around  for  her  age.  She  had  raised  the  hood 
of***"  her  car.  She  had  plenty  of  gasoline, 
she  told  Tink,  but  the  engine  had  ceased  to 
function. 

“This  glass  thing  is  full,  but**"®  this  little 
tank  sounds  empty.  The  trouble  must  be  here 
somewhere.” 

The  mechanic  looked  at  her  with  approval. 

“You  have***"  a  head  on  your  shoulders, 
young  woman.” 

“The  ladies  are  wearing  them  that  way  this 
year.  Father,”  June  said.  The  twins  went 
into***"  unseemly  giggles. 

Tink’s  educated  fingers  were  playing  about 
the  vacuum  tank. 

“Their  nurse,”  he  explained,***"  “dropped 
them  on  their  heads  when  they  were  babies 
.  .  .  Hello,  here’s  a  broken  tube.  June,  get 
me  that  small  tool  box  you’ve  been  sitting**"® 
on.” 

“Yes,  Daddy  darling.” 

It  had  struck  their  fancy  to  ruin  this  bud¬ 
ding  romance  by  representing  Tink  as  an**"® 
old  family  man. 

“Will  I  have  to  be  tow’ed  into  town?”  the 
girl  asked. 

“No;  I  can  fix  this.  I’m  in  the  trade.” 

He  removed®**®  the  short,  leaky  copper  tube 
and  cut  a  piece  of  equal  length  from  a  coil  he 
carried  in  his  car.  Presently*®*®  the  vacuum 
tank  was  full  and  the  motor  was  running 
sweetly  again. 

“It  was  lucky  for  me  you  came  along.*"*® 
How  much — ?”  The  young  lady  was  obvi¬ 
ously  embarrassed. 

He  figured  on  the  back  of  his  business  card 
and  gave***®  it  to  her.  All  the  ladies  were 
astonished  at  his  reply. 

“It  comes  to  eighteen  cents.  That’s  what 
the  tubing  costs.”**®®  Nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  a  motor  repair  bill  of  eighteen  cents. 

“But  that  doesn’t  pay  you  for  your  work.” 

“Work!”  he***®  said  gruffly.  “I  wouldn’t 
work  on  my  holiday  for  the  Queen  of  Sheba !” 

The  twins  did  their  best  to  spoil  this  par- 
ty.***o  They  asked  each  other  what  poor 
Mother  would  say.  .^nd  all  those  hungry  lit¬ 
tle  mouths  to  feed ! 

“Just  a  couple  of  pals,”  growled***®  Tink 
when  they  were  again  on  their  way. 

After  constant  agitation  Tink  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  stop  by  a*®*®  roadside  spring  for  their 
picnic  lunch.  For  Jane  and  June  this  was  the 
high  point  of  the  day,  the  main  object  of  the 
trip.  They*®"®  plied  Tink  with  delicious  re¬ 
freshments,  and  he  was  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  foodstuffs  which  could  be  put 
into*®*®  two  skinny  maidens. 

They  now  told  him  that  they  had  discov¬ 
ered  his  guilty  secret.  He  went  riding  on 
Sunday*®*®  so  that  he  could  fix  cars  for  peo¬ 
ple.  Witty  remarks  were  made  about  post¬ 
men  who  took  w'alks  on  their  day  off. 

For  the*®*®  first  time  Tink  seemed  embar¬ 
rassed. 

“You  wouldn’t  tell  that  around,  would  you? 
A  fellow  can’t  pass  people  w'ho  are  in  a 
jam.*®*®  Even  a  couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
like  you  ought  to  see  that.” 

“VVell,  don’t  let  it  happen  again.” 
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So  when  they  presently  encountered  a 
large  family  party  in  a  little  old  car  which 
was  emitting  a  cloud  of  steam,  Tink®**®  prac¬ 
tically  refused  to  aid  the  sufferers.  It  was  a 
cracked  water  jacket,  he  said,  and  they  were 
out  of  luck.  All*^®®  he  did  for  them  was 
tow  them  five  miles  to  the  garage  in  their 
home  town  and  refuse  payment  for  this  tri¬ 
fling  service.**®® 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  Cleo¬ 
patra  was  far  up  in  the  hill  country.  Tink  was 
driving  with®**®  caution  now,  for  the  road 
was  winding  and  full  of  steep  grades.  Com- 
Hng  down  a  hill  and  around  a  curve,  he  put 
on  tlie®*®®  brakes  so  suddenly  that  Jane,  back 
in  the  front  seat,  bumped  her  head  against  the 
windshield.  (3214) 

(.To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Four  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  IV 

Mr.  Bruce  Fox 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Sir : 

Are  you  ready  at  this  time  to  purchase  a 
lot? 

Our  company®®  has  picked  up  several  in  the 
better  section  of  the  city. 

Each  lot  is  near  a  good  school,  on  a  good 
paved*®  road,  but  is  far  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

If  you  care  to  look  at  what  I*®  have  to 
show,  I  can  have  my  auto  call  at  your  door 
early  in  the  morning. 

Call  me  by  ’phone  today. 

Very  truly*®  yours,  (81) 

The  James  Smith  Company 
Slinger,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen ; 

We  hear  that  you  are  needing  some  trucks. 
We  have  some  that  cannot*®  be  beat.  If  you 
will  step  into  our  office  the  next  time  you 
come  to  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Mills  will  gladly 
show*®  you  all  the  models  we  carry. 

Our  cars  are  built  strongly  and  will  carry 
as  heavy  loads  as  any  cars  made. 

We®®  are  sending  you  a  list  of  the  models 
we  carry  so  that  you  will  know  what  to  ask 
for  when  you  visit  our  showrooms.*® 

May  we  see  you  soon? 

Very  truly  yours,  (88) 

Mr.  Wayne  Webb 
Waterloo,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Sir : 

W'e  have  increased  the  wages  of  our  men, 
women,  and  children  so*®  that  they  conform 
to  the  government  wage  scale  sent  us  by 
your  office.  In  many  cases  we  have  the  wages 
of*®  the  children  above  the  minimum  set  for 
them. 

We  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mention  this  subject*®  again.  We  will  follow 
the  law  to  the  letter. 


Miss  Jennie  Wren 
Akron,  Ohio 
Dear  Miss  Wren; 

Do  you  remember  that  I  am  expecting  you 
to  be  present*®  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Club?  February  first  is  the  date. 

Some  form  of  government  will  be  drawn 
up. 

You  will*®  be  given  a  position  of  honor  if 
you  so  desire. 

I  shall  look  for  you. 

Very  truly  yours.  (58) 


Three  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  V 

Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
973  Bates  venue 
Long  Beach,  California 
Dear  Sir : 

I  hear  there*®  is  an  opportunity  in  your  cor¬ 
respondence  department  for  a  man  who  has 
had  experience  in  letter*®  writing. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  handling  the 
correspondence  in  the  sales  department  of  the 
Fisk  Rubber®®  Company  of  this  city.  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  work  has  been  satisfactory,  for  each 
year  I  have  received  an*®  increase  in  salary. 

The  doctor  has  ordered  a  change  in  cli¬ 
mate  and  thinks  the  CaHfornia  climate*®® 
ideal.  Barring  some  asthma,  my  health  is 
good,  and  I  have  lost  but  three  weeks  during 
the  time  I  have  been  with  this**®  company. 

May  I  call  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
you  when  I  get  to  Long  Beach  the  first  part 
of  February?**® 

An  early  reply  will  be  considered  a  favor. 

Yours  respectfully,  (153) 

The  Bryce  Supply  Company 
848  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Gentlemen : 

We  shall  need  a*®  full  line  of  supplies  for 
the  holiday  season. 

Will  you  come  in  some  day  soon  and  show 
us  what  you  have  for  us  to*®  choose  from? 

If  your  prices  are  right,  you  may  look  for 
an  order  that  will  pay  you  for  making  the 
trip  here. 

Yours  truly,  (60) 

Mr.  Eugene  Buell 
%3  Powell  Avenue 
-Athens,  Georgia 
Dear  Sir : 

The  world  is  progressing.*®  In  order  not 
to  be  behind  the  times,  you  will  find  a  radio 
must  have  a  part  in  your  home  life. 

The*®  radio  will  bring  to  you  noted  speak¬ 
ers,  and  music  that  you  would  have  to  pay 
dollars  to  hear  at  any  public®®  hall.  Also  it 
will  bring  nonsense  and  amusing  stories  to 
help  while  away  the  hours  when  you  are 
staying  in  because*®  of  illness. 

We  have  the  kind  of  radio  you  want.  It  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  its  tone  is  right. 


Yours  truly,  (71) 
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You  can'®®  have  soft,  low  music  if  you  so 
desire  or  power  enough  to  fill  a  good-sized 
ro<im. 

Will  you  let  me  bring  one  in'*®  soon  for 
you  to  see  and  to  hear? 

Yours  respectfully,  (129) 


Five  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  VI 

Mr.  Harvey  James 
900  Highland  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Mr.  James: 

We  hear  that  you  expect*®  to  put  out  a 
catalogue  this  winter  listing  all  your  stock. 

When  you  have  it  ready  to  be  set  up,  will 
you*®  let  us  bid  on  the  printing?  Our  equip¬ 
ment  for  doing  this  kind  of  work  is  unex¬ 
celled,  and  w'e  shall  thank  you  if*®  you  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  show  you  what  we  can 
do. 

May  we  hear  from  you  soon? 

Yours  truly,  (76) 

Mr.  Harold  Painter 
846  Highland  Avenue 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Sir : 

You  will  be  glad*®  to  find  that  the  prices 
on  ou*"  suits  and  overcoats  have  been  reduced 
to  about  one-half  of  what  they  formerly*® 
were. 

We  suggest  that  you  come  in  early  and 
make  your  purchases  while  the  stock  is  good. 

The  sale  will  close  Saturday,*®  February 
28. 

May  we  wait  upon  you  soon? 

Very  truly  yours,  (74) 

Dear  Mr.  Kent : 

I  liked  the  talk  you  gave  yesterday  at  the 
City  Qub.  It  was  altogether  different  from*® 
those  we  have  listened  to  recently.  Your  de¬ 
livery  was  fine  and  everyone  caught  your 
spirit,  also  the*®  spirit  of  the  great  man  Lin¬ 
coln.  about  whom  you  spoke. 

The  influence  of  his  life  will  be  felt  for 
years  to  come. 

Will*®  you  give  another  talk  soon? 

Yours  sincerely,  (68) 

Miss  Agnes  Hunter 
1024  Grant  Street 
Flint,  Michigan 
Dear  Madam : 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention*®  a  new 
brand  of  peaches  we  are  putting  out.  It  is 
called  the  Sunshine  Special. 

The  peaches  are  raised  in*®  California,  the 
land  of  sunshine,  and  are  second  to  none.  The 
prices,  as  per  the  enclosed  list,  are  right. 

Send  in  an*®  order  today  before  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  gone. 
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My  dear  Sir: 

Our  agent  tells  us  that  you  are  moving  to 
another  part  of  town  tomorrow. 

Will  you  call  our  office,*®  so  that  a  copy 
of  our  paper  will  be  on  your  steps  to  greet 
you  when  you  get  there? 

Yours  truly,  (38) 


Review  Sentences 

On  Chapters  I-III 

UNIT  i:  1.  The  egg  lay  in  the  hay.  2. 
He  will  eat  the  good  ham.  3.  The  good  air 
will  aid  me.  4.  He  will  go  there  in  an  hour. 

UNIT  2:  5.  They  will  take*®  the  milk  to 
the  train.  6.  Nettie  was  taken  to  the  market 
by  the  maid.  7.  That  caddy  is  more  gritty 
than  Glen.  8.  This  meat*®  is  too  thick  and 
too  rare. 

UNIT  3:  9.  Will  you  remain  here  when 
you  are  needed  there?  10.  This  is  the  date 
of  the  great  game.  Are  you  ready*®  to  go? 
11.  The  man  mended  his  net. 

UNIT  4:  12.  The  bridge  over  the  creek 
led  into  the  park.  13.  Most  of  the  people  I 
meet  here  are*®  very  happy.  14.  I  will  cash 
my  check  today ;  then  I  can  pay  for  the  range. 
15.  They  teach  too  much  about  the  people 
and'®®  too  little  about  the  country  in  which 
the  people  live. 

UNIT  5;  16.  I  think  he  needs  a  good  sys¬ 
tem  of  checking.  17.  She  says  that'*®  I  must 
not  publish  anything  without  reading  it  first. 

18.  I  would  take  her  everything  she  desires. 

19.  There  will  be'*®  a  silk  sale  at  Blaine’s  to¬ 
day. 

UNIT  6:  20.  The  increase  you  desired  will 
soon  be  yours.  21.  If  you  desire  my  good 
will,  you  will  not  mention'*®  her  name  in  my 
presence.  22.  You  have  given  me  much  and  I 
have  given  you  nothing.  23.  If  you  will  be 
still,  I  shall'*®  catch  a  big  fish.  24.  If  you 
can  be  at  my  place  at  eight  instead  of  nine,  I 
will  deem  it  a  great  favor. 

UNIT  7:  25.  I  saw  her*®®  go  to  the  store, 
which  was  close  by  her  home.  26.  I  shall 
call  for  you  at  the  hotel  and  shall  take  you 
with  me  to  the  ball**®  game.  27.  I  notice  you 
are  going  abroad  about  the  first  of  next 
month.  28.  If  you  desire  me  to  help  you, 
state  the  purpose**®  of  your  visit.  29.  (3bey 
the  law,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  for  sor¬ 
row. 

UNIT  8:  30.  Yesterday  I  prepared  the  meal 
for  the  *®®  children.  31.  Our  former  teacher 
is  a  great  worker  at  the  mission.  32.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  important**®  matter  ever 
before  the  people  and  the  churches.  33.  The 
Jones  Company  started  business  with  more 
capital  than*®®  the  Nash  people  had.  34.  Will 
you  come  near  so  that  I  can  see  you  better? 
35.  The  ball  hit  him  hard  and  he  was  hurt,  but 
I**®  never  heard  a  murmur  from  him.  36. 
Not  one  of  them  dared  to  motor  over  that 
road.  37.  The  arch  is  rather  shaky. 

UNIT  g:  38.  You**®  must  compel  him  to 
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conform  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  39.  That 
official  has  a  great  future  in  store  for  him. 
40.  shall  be  happy  if  my  family  gets 
home  safely,  41.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  road  is  very  lonely.  42.  I**®  heartily 
agree  with  all  you  say  about  cleaning  the 
teeth  often.  43.  In  the  near  future  he  will  be 
able  to*““  employ  many  men.  44.  If  you  will 
send  your  letter  to  my  office,  I  shall  be  the 
only  one  to  see  it.  (419) 

(These  sentences  were  prepared  by  Miss  Lottie  E. 
Neff,  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

A  Simple  Tale 

By  M.  Adeline  Byers 

John  Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania 

(CotUinued  from  the  September  issue) 

Chapter  V 

“May  I  walk  along  home  with  you  and 
carry  your  books?’’  EHck  asked. 

“Not  now,  Dick.  I  must  stop  at^®*®  the 
store  across  the  way  and,  besides,  I  must  get 
supper  for  daddy  and  Lydia,’’  Emily  May 
replied,  smiling'®*®  the  first  time  that  day. 
Then  she  added,  “I  told  a  few  of  the  girls 
to  be  at  my  house  at  seven  o’clock  this  eve¬ 
ning'®*®  and  wrote  notes  to  the  others  yester¬ 
day  about  the  rehearsal.  Hope  you  did  not  for¬ 
get  to  tell  the  boys.”'®*® 

“Trust  me  to  give  them  the  news.  We’ve 
all  arranged  to  be  right  on  time,  too.’’ 

“Perhaps  none  of  the  bunch  will  come 
now,’’  said'*®®  Emily  May,  trying  hard  to 
keep  back  the  tears. 

“Say,  they  will  sweep  down  on  your  house 
with  a  rush  this  very  night  at  seven.'**®  You 
see  if  I’m  not  right.  Well,  so  long,  Emmy.’’ 

“So  long.  Dick.’’  And  the  football  hero 
and  the  most  valuable'**®  girl  to  the  Garett 
High  School  parted. 

Chapter  VI 

At  about  seven  o’clock  that  night  a  happy 
group  of  young  folks  appeared  at'**®  Emily’s 
home  as  planned.  Emily  May  opened  the 
door,  standing  an  instant  as  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  positive'**®  that  they  had  really  come 
to  spend  the  evening  with  her. 

“Hello,  Emily  May,  ‘Beware  of  the  Greeks 
bearing  gifts,’  ’’"®®  yelled  someone,  and  with 
that  the  whole  group  rushed  up  the  stairs. 
It  seemed  as  though  they  all  wanted  to  talk 
at  once. 

“Oh,  Emmy"*®  May,  I  don’t  know  when 
we  have  had  such  a  difficult  time  keep¬ 
ing  a  secret.  That’s  why  we  didn’t  talk 
much  to"*®  you  today,’’  said  Marie  Devine. 

“Listen  to  Marie.  Now  we  know  who  is 
unable  to  hold  her  tongue,’’  said  Dan 
Smith."*® 

“Well  you  boys  had  to  go  around  like 
devout  old  men  so  you  wouldn’t  disgrace  us 
by  telling,’’  replied  June  Parsons"*®  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  girls. 


“Let  us  get  settled  comfortably,’’  suggested 
Dick  Taylor,  “for  I  want  the  undivided'*®® 
attention  of  every  individual  present.’’ 

“Emilv  May,”  he  began,  when  they  were 
finally'**®  sufficiently  quiet,  “if  you  think  we 
disliked  the  manner  in  which  you  gained  the 
lead  today  in  selling  tickets,  you'®*®  are  mis¬ 
taken.  We  were  going  to  have  this  meeting 
to  determine  a  way  to  advertise  our  play,  but 
you  settled'**®  that  question  for  us.”  With 
that  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  final  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  evening’s  paper.'®*®  And 
there  on  the  front  page  was  a  write-up  about 
the  play  and  pictures  of  Emily  May  and  Bet¬ 
ty  Jane  in'®®®  costume  that  the  “Hi-Wy”  boys 
had  snapped  while  they  were  selling  the  tick¬ 
ets  to  Doctor  Jones.  “No  need  of  buying 
any'**®  more  advertising,”  Dick  gloated.  “Not 
anyone  in  town  will  miss  this.” 

“I’m  so  glad,  for  I  do  want  the  play  to 
be'**®  a  success,”  said  Emily  May. 

And  so  it  happened  that  through  the  un¬ 
usual  advertising,  the  Garett  High'**®  School 
auditorium  was  crowded  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  night.  The  play  was  such  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  had  to  be'**®  repeated.  Every 
charitable  emergency  organization  in  New¬ 
burgh  township  received  a*®®®  generous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  proceeds  and  the  athletic  fund  of 
the  high  school  was  replenished.  (2016) 

(The  End) 

Key  to  the  ]une  O.  G.  A.  Test 

From  my  own  experience,  it  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  benefit  a  man  acquires  from  a 
thorough  schooling  is*®  not  what  he  learns, 
but  in  how  he  learns;  in  other  words,  the 
habit  of  mental  rule,  the  power  to  think  and 
reason.*®  Since  I  have  been  writing,  I  feel 
a  constant  regret  that  I  did  not  specialize 
more  thoroughly  upon  subjects*®  that  would 
have  been  of  greater  value  to  me  in  my  later 
work,  and  I  regret  equally  the  fact  that  I 
tried*®  to  “cram”  my  studies  and  did  not  take 
more  time.  If  I  have  any  advice  to  offer, 
it  is,  briefly,  this:  Strive'®®  earnestly  for  a 
good  education  and  a  grasp  of  the  various 
subjects  taught,  and  do  not  be  in  haste  to 
get'*®  out  into  the  world.  (124) — Rex  Beach 
in  “Letters  from  Famous  People.” 

The  Third  Attempt 

Shows  Improvement  on  the  First  Two  Answers 
As  Suggested  by  Ralph  Leslie  Johns 
Junior  College,  Glendale,  California 
In  his  "Business  letters:  Principles,  Func¬ 
tions,  Composition” 

Dear  Miss  Smith : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding  our 
service,  we  enclose  with  this  letter  a  booklet*® 
entitled  “Thirty-Three  Years  of  Service.”  This 
booklet  sets  forth  facts  about  our  institution 
in  which  you,  as  a  careful*®  saver,  should  be 
vitally  interested. 

perusal  of  this  booklet  will  show  that  the 
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Mars  Association,*®  founded  in  1897,  is  a 
strong,  time-tested  institution  with  a  flawless 
record.*®  Now,  in  our  thirty-third  year,  we 
continue  to  regard  as  our  foremost  duty  the 
protection  of  our  saver’s^®®  funds. 

You  will  find  us  ready  to  serve  you.  Feel 
free  to  call  upon  us. 

Yours  very  truly,  (116) 

Dear  Miss  Smith : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  October  8,  we 
are  plea.sed  to  enclose  a  circular*"  explanatory 
of  our  investment  certificates ;  also  our  latest 
financial  statement. 

You  will  note  that  we  issue*®  an  installment 
certificate  with  a  maturity  value  of  any 
amount  in  even  hundreds.  We®®  have  changed 
the  terms  of  this  certificate  since  this  folder 
was  printed.  -You  are  now  permitted  to  open 
an  account*®  in  any  amount  from  $1  up  and 
add  to  it  at  any  time  in  any  amount  desired. 
When  the*®®  total  paid  in.  together  with  accu¬ 
mulated  interest,  amounts  to  the  face  of  the 
certificate,  it**®  is  deemed  matured  and  is  with¬ 
drawable. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish**®  it  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Yours  very  truly,  (148) 

Dear  Miss  Smith : 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  October  8  by  sending  you  a  certificate 
with*®  a  face  value  of  $UX).  You  may  make 
payments  on  this  certificate  at  any  time,  and 
for*®  whatever  amount  you  please.  When  the 
total  paid  in.  together  with  accumulated  inter¬ 
est.  amounts  to  the®®  face  value  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  you  may  either  withdraw  the  entire  $100 
or  reinvest  it*®  immediately  and  automatically 
in  a  paid-up  certificate. 

-■Ml  certificates,  issued  in*®®  the  sum  of  $1(X) 
or  multiples  thereof,  draw  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  from  the**®  day  of  deposit  to  the 
day  of  withdrawal.  Interest  earnings  accumu¬ 
late  semiannually  and,**®  unless  withdrawn, 
automatically  add  to  the  principal  and,  in 
turn,  earn  interest. 

A  check  for  any*®®  multiple  of  $100,  pinned 
to  this  letter,  will  bring  you  a  corresponding 
number  of  paid-up**®  certificates. 

Nmv  is  the  time  to  start  your  money  earn¬ 
ing  6  per  cent. 

Put  your  check  and  this  letter  into  the  en¬ 
closed*®®  envelope  (no  postage  is  required)  and 
drop  it  into  the  nearest  post-office  box.  We 
shall  begin  calculating**®  your  interest  from 
October  10. 

Sincerely  yours,  (231) 

Curious  Clippings 

The  Animal  Rescue  League  of  Boston  has 
among  its  standard  equipment  a  “cat  picker.” 
It  consists  of  a*®  long  pole,  to  which  are 
attached  a  pair  of  padded  tongs,  to  lift  cats 
from  trees.  (32) 

/  >  / 

The  Government  has  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  water  fleas,  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  has  reported.*®  The  valuable  fleas 


are  cultured  in  breeding  ponds  or  in  waters 
adjacent  to  ponds  occupied  by  bass.  The*® 
fleas  under  Government  care  multiply  rapidly 
and  frequently  become  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long. 

Two  acres*®  of  water  at  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey,  State  hatchery,  produced  enough  fleas 
in  1931*®  to  satisfy  thirty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  fifty  large-mouth  baby  bass  of  three- 
and  four-inch  length.  The  cost  of*®®  feeding 
these  hungry  youngsters  was  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  year.  (116) 

A  A  > 

Maybe  potatoes  like  rings.  The  wife  of  a 
Maine  farmer  lost  a  valuable  ring  while 
washing  clothes.  The  suds  had*®  been  thrown 
into  the  garden.  Two  years  later  while  help¬ 
ing  her  husband  in  gathering  potatoes  the  ring 
was  found*®  embedded  in  a  potato.  (46) 

October's  Talent  Teaser 

“Every  Man’s  Creed” 

By  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor 

I  believe  that  nature  never  more  truly 
loved  mankind  than  when  she  surrounded  him 
with  beautiful  trees,  and  filled  these*®  trees 
with  singing  birds,  for  I  know  that  the  silent 
influence  of  majestic  forests  has  carried  the 
soul  to  measured*"  heights,  and  the  sweet 
melody  from  the  throat  of  a  thrush  has  soft¬ 
ened  a  turbulent  spirit  and  quickened  a 
human®®  impulse. 

I  believe  in  the  nurture  and  protection  of 
every  plant  and  every  bird  that  can  contribute 
to  the  comforts*®  and  delights  of  humankind. 

I  believe  that  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  life  and  our  peaceful  relations  with 
other  countries*®®  will  be  assured  when  every 
human  being  in  this  great  American  nation 
beholds  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence**® 
the  giant  of  the  forest  and  allows  his  soul 
to  be  swayed  by  the  song  of  a  bird,  as**®  he 
stands  with  bared  head  in  (jod’s  great  out- 
of-doors. 

I  believe  that  the  largest  service  any  boy 
or*®®  girl,  any  man  or  woman,  can  render 
nature  for  her  bounty  to  us  is  in  the  protection 
and  extension  of**®  these  wonderful  gifts. 

I  am  therefore  resolved  that  I  shall  seek 
diligently  to  know  more  of  the  tujture  and 
habitats*®®  of  birds  and  trees  that  I  may  learn 
to  guard  and  protect  them,  and  thus  become 
an  instrument  in  making”"  this  world  more 
beautiful  and  its  natural  products  more  use¬ 
ful  to  the  people.  (233) 

On  Writing  Business  Letters 

By  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes 

[This  article  con  be  read  by  anyone  who  has  completed 
the  eighth  lesson  of  the  Manual.] 

Business  letters  require  special  attention, 
for  they  are  the  means  of  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  by  mail,  and  a  very*®  large  part  of  the 
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world’s  business  is  so  conducted.  The  two 
chief  aims  in  business  letters  are  clearness  and 
conciseness  ;*®  the  aim  must  be  to  say  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  one’s  meaning  perfectly 
clear,  but  to  avoid  any*®  unnecessary  details. 

A  few  years  ago  business  letters  were  care¬ 
less  affairs,  poorly  written,  and  abounding*® 
in  something  approaching  “business  slang’’ 
and  puzzling  omissions.  Today,  the  business 
world  fully  realizes^®®  that  a  good  business 
letter  cannot  be  written  unless  the  writer 
knows  how  to  produce  good  English — clear, 
concise,**®  forceful,  and  graceful.  The  large 
concerns  have  specialists  to  do  their  corre¬ 
spondence  and  the  correspondence  depart¬ 
ment**®  trains  its  members  in  good  English 
as  well  as  in  the  details  of  the  business  they 
are  to  help  carry  on.  The  **®  letters  between 
high-grade  firms  have  greatly  improved. 

In  the  case  of  many  large  mail-order  houses, 
however,  more**®  than  half  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  in  the  form  of  orders  from  people 
who  cannot  make  their  wants  known;  who 
cannot*®®  even  direct  the  envelope  correctly. 
It  will  take  years  of  strenuous  education  to 
train  the  general  **®  public  until  they  can  real¬ 
ly  express  themselves.  The  writing  of  good 
business  letters,  then,  becomes  of  first**®  im¬ 
portance  even  in  the  grade  schools. 

In  the  business  world  a  large  part  of  the 
advertising,  and  often  the  most*®®  effective 
part,  is  done  by  letters;  goods  are  bought  and 
sold  by  letters ;  and  errors  and  claims  are 
adjusted  by  letters.**® 

The  form  of  the  good  business  letter  per¬ 
mits  but  slight  variations.  When  one  re¬ 
ceives  a  business  letter  he*®®  wants  to  be  able 
to  determine,  at  once  and  without  any  delay, 
who  wrote  it,  where  it  was  written,  when  it**® 
was  written,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
what  it  says.  The  first  four  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  answered  in  the  formal**® 
parts  of  the  letter.  (344) — From  “Effective 
Expression” 

The  Story  of  Uncle  Sam's  Money 

By  Walter  O.  Woods 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
(.Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

[This  explanation  about  Silver  Certificates  has  been 
adapted  to  the  vocabulary  of  all  students  who  have 
completed  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Manual.  The 
words  in  italics  here  are  the  correct  ones  from  the 
pairs  in  type  in  the  shorthatui  plate.] 

The  silver  certificate  is  based  upon  the  same 
plan. 

Any  sum  due  the  Government — income  tax, 
customs  tax,*®  etc. — may  be  paid  in  silver 
dollars.  Although  a  silver  dollar  is  a  legal 
tender,  a  silver*®  certificate  that  calls  for  that 
dollar,  through  an  apparently  strange  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  law,  is  not  a  legal®®  tender. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  treats  them  interchangeably  and  the 
public*®  does  also.  You  will  find  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  silver  cer¬ 
tificates  are  but  warehouse  receipts  and*®®  are 
not  legal  tender. 

On  June  1,  1931,  there  were**®  498,497,989 
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standard  silver  dollars  in  the  Government’s 
possession.  There**®  were  about  $491,000,000 
in  silver  certificates  outstanding  against  them 
in  the**®  hands  of  the  public,  and  there  were 
Treasury  notes  payable  in  silver  also  out¬ 
standing  to  the  extent  of**®  about  $1,000,000. 
The  remainder  represented  the  silver  dollars 
in  our  Treasury,  free  for  the*®®  Government’s 
current  use. 

The  silver  certificates  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  if  presented  for  redemption,**®  would 
withdraw  the  $491,000,000  from  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  possession.  Instead  of  having  any**® 
regrets  if  it  were  called  for,  the  Treasury 
would  be  pleased  greatly  if  the  certificate 
holders  would  call  for*"®  it  and  use  it  in¬ 
stead  of  the  paper  currency.  It  would  save 
Uncle  Sam  a  heavy  expense,  because  the 
jiVrer**®  certificate  only  lasts  on  an  average 
of  about  eight  months,  and  a  silver  dollar 
lasts  indefinitely*®® — many  of  them  have  been 
in  circulation  fifty  years.  Men  of  middle  age 
in  the  Central  West  will  recall**®  that  paper 
currency  of  denominations  less  than  $5  used 
to  be  very  seldom  seen,  whereas**'^  now  paper 
dollars  are  more  in  use  than  silver  dollars. 
In  fact,  it  is  rarely  that  a  silver  dollar  is 
seen**®  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  farther 
west  one  travels  the  more  one  sees  the  silver 
dollar  in  use. 

It  is**®  supposed  that  the  use  of  silver  in 
the  West  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  silver 
came  from  the  western  mines*®®  and  a  preju¬ 
dice  existed  in  favor  of  the  coin  over  paper 
money.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  public**® 
does  not  like  to  use  silver  dollars,  and  they 
keep  accumulating  in  the  banks  and  in  the 
Government  offices.**®  As  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  the  8^,000,000  pieces  of  our  out¬ 
standing  paper*®®  currency  is  in  dollar  silver 
certificates,  and  as  it  costs  about  a  penny  to 
manufacture  one  of**®  them,  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  to  the  Government  if  the  public 
would  use  the  silver  dollars  instead.  (499) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Fatal  Oversight 

Betty :  How  did  mama  find  out  you  didn’t 
really  take  a  bath? 

Billy:  I  forgot  to  wet  the  soap. — Boston‘s 
Transcript.  (21) 

No  Mistake 

“.Are  you  sure,”  an  anxious  patient  asked 
a  physician,  “are  you  sure  that  I  shall  recover? 
I  have  heard  that  doctors*®  give  the  wrong 
diagnosis,  and  have  treated  patients  for  pneu¬ 
monia  who  afterwards  died  of  typhoid 
fever.”*® 

“You’ve  been  woefully  misinformed,”  re¬ 
plied  the  medico.  “If  I  treat  a  man  for  pneu¬ 
monia,  he  dies  of  pneumonia.”  (62) 

A  Marvelous  Medium 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  want 
ad  section  of  a  daily  paper :  “Thursday  I  lost 
a  gold  watch*®  which  I  valued  highly.  Im- 
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mediately  I  inserted  an  ad  in  your  lost-and- 
found  column,  and  waited/®  Yesterday  I  went 
home  and  found  the  watch  in  the  pocket  of 
another  suit.  Thank  you.”  (54) 

Afi  Eye  jor  An  Eye 

A  well-known  official  of  the  Telephone 
Company  was  aroused  from  a  sound  sleep  by 
the  ringing  of  the*®  telephone.  After  step¬ 


ping  on  the  cat  and  knocking  his  shins  against 
a  chair,  he  got  to  the  ’phone. 

“Hello,”  he  growled. 

“Are*®  you  an  official  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  ?”  a  voice  asked. 

“Yes,  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“You  can  tell  me,”  replied*®  the  caller,  “just 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  called  out  of  bed  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  answer  a 
wrong*®  number.”  (81) 


>  >  > 


List  of  Available  Tests  in  Commercial  Subjects  Issued  at  Washington 


.V  annotated  list  of  tests  in  commercial 
education,  known  as  Circular  No.  56  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Education,  has  been  compiled  by 
J.  O.  Malott,  Senior  Specialist  in  Commer¬ 
cial  E^iucation.  and  David  Segel,  Specialist  in 
Tests  and  Measurements. 

The  purpose  of  the  list  is  to  acquaint  teach¬ 


ers,  supervisors,  and  others  interested  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  with  available  tests  and 
measurements  in  this  field.  The  list  contains 
tests  in  the  following  subjects:  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  commercial  law,  junior  busi¬ 
ness  training  or  general  business  science, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  some  miscellane¬ 
ous  tests  closely  related  to  these  subjects. 


>  >  / 


Method  of  Diagnosing  Typing  Errors 

(.Concluded  from  page  46) 


habitf  are  improved  more  rapidly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  efforts  to  establish  higher-order 
habits  than  when  working  at  the  lower  levels; 
but  we  shall  not  forget  that  the  phrase  “other 
things  being  equal”  includes  the  thought  “pro¬ 
vided  the  learner  is  capable  of  making  an 
intelligent  and  reasonably  successful  effort.” 

We  shall  appreciate  the  value  of  practicing 
frequent  combinations  and  words.  We  shall 
remember  that  “all  learning  is  specific,”  and 
that  it  is  better  to  develop  skill  in  typing  the 
frequent  words  and  phrases  than  to  practice 
artificial  groups  of  letters  such  as 

ar  hi  hi  dg  acpre  aipog  fojut 

whose  only  excuse  for  existence  is  that  they 
contain  in  unreal  association  a  series  of  fre¬ 
quent  two  or  more  letter-combinations.  We 
shall  remember  that  combination  skills  extend 
beyond  the  two-letter  limit  of  some  of  the 
faddists. 

.•Ml  these  observations  on  “learning”  apply 
to  error  correction,  which  is  only  learning 
directed  to  a  specific  end. 

We  shall  not  carelessly  or  for  the  sake  of 
a  misapplied  theory  superficially  supported 
by  meager  facts  and  inadequate  logic  reject 
any  teaching  device  or  procedure  until  we 
have  tested  it  thoroughly.  Such  a  resolution 
will  open  up  to  us  anew  the  possibilities  of 
repetition;  of  sustained  typing  on  paragraph 
material,  both  timed  and  untimed;  of  the  pho¬ 


nograph,  of  dictation  direct  to  the  machine; 
etc.  Perhaps  we  may  even  find  a  place  for 
the  “perfect  copy”  idea  under  proper  re¬ 
strictions  ! 

Importance  of  Motivation 

In  this  comprehensive  synthesis  of  error 
analysis  and  remedial  work  we  shall  not  for¬ 
get  the  importance  of  motivation  and  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  for  maintaining  it  in 
a  high  degree.  With  motivation  the  average 
student  will  naturally  adapt  himself  to  the 
needs  of  his  strong  urge  and  he  will  often 
learn  in  spite  of  otherwise  poor  teaching. 
Without  it,  the  best  student  will  be  handi¬ 
capped. 

If  we  must  make  the  most  of  a  situation 
w’here  motivation  of  the  right  kind  cannot  be 
provided,  granting  that  when  the  slightest 
effort  is  put  forth  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
motivation,  let  us  remember  that  the  best  sort 
of  practice  is  to  type  material  in  its  ultimate 
form,  letters  and  business  papers.  In  so  doing 
the  poorly-motivated  student  will  at  least 
adapt  himself  and  his  powers  to  the  real  situ¬ 
ation  he  must  later  face  in  an  office.  If  he  is 
so  poorly  motivated  that  technique  and  skill 
make  absolutely  no  appeal  to  him,  exercise 
practice,  timed  tests,  and  remedial  work  of 
any  kind  still  further  destroy  and  distort  his 
motivation.  Give  him  practical  typing. 


